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FOREWORD -. 



Ever since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917, which was intended to promote vocational' 
education at the secondary level and to provide for 
part-time vocational education for out-of-school 
youth and adults, vocational education has been grow- 
ing. steadily in-the United States. Initially it grew 
in the secondary schools and was not widely available . 
to, other than secondary students. The NDEA Act of 
1958 and the Vocational Education Act of 1963 provi- 
ded monies and mandates to remedy this deficiency. A 
chief mandate urged the various components of American 
education to cooperate in forming programs which would 
hQ available to all Americans as they needed them fo^ 
pre-entry skills ^ job upgrading, and' job mobilityr^ 
mention some of the salient needs. - 

These mandates and the growth in enrollments, 
institutions, and programs in the sixties have led 
those who administer the .programs to active >concem 
(for providing articulation, cooperation, and coordi- 
nation necessary for a successful occupational educa- 
tional system. , 

Last year this conference dealt with articula- 
tion between secondary and posts ec.ondary education. 
This year the conference deals with cooperation and 
coordination between those elements. 

We believe the papers generated for and by this 
conference and contained in this volume of the pro- 
ceedings are most useful to those who aire concerned 
with the many facets of the cooperation and coordi- 
nation of secondary and pos£secondary occupational 
education* 



G. Lester Anderson 
Director, Center for the 
Study of Higher Education 
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,The papers presented in this monograph have 
evolved from the Fifth Annual Pennsylvania 
Conference on* Post^econdary Occupational Education. 
Each year participants from the previous conference 
select the annual theme. During the selection 
process following the Fourth Annual Conference, 
the problem mentioned most, of ten was enlisting 
cooperation and coordination between secondary - 
and postsecondary schools in order to maximize the 
delivery of vocational education to citizens of 
Pennsylvania. 

In conjunction with the conference, a state- 
wide survey of the "state of the art" relative 
to cooperation and sharing of faculty 'arid facilities 
for vocational students was conducted. The general 
results of the survey are presented in this 
monograph by this author. A complete report of the 
study ha$ been published by the department of 
vocational education at Penn State. 

The papers presented herein, for the most part, 
are concerned with .the major theme. In addition 
to the presentations at the conference itself, 
several papers from recognized educators in 
specific fields were solicited. Dr. Buzzell and Dr. 
Lame presented the "state of the art*' in 
Massachusetts with regard to cooperative vocational 
efforts between secondary and postsecondary schools. 
Oklahoma's situation is described by Dr. Tuttle and 
Mr. Alexander. The.se papers present evidence that 
active efforts to promote cooperation among 
educational institutions at secondary and post- 
secondary levels are ^ongoing in various parts of 
the nation. One suspects that the move toward 
cooperative efforts is widespread and will soon 
become expected of* all schools. 
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Cooperative efforts » as they relate to large 
urban centex^^ are of special concern. For this 
reason ) Dr. Arthur Oswald was Invited to prepare 
a paper on the coordination of vocational programs * 
In multi-unit urban community college districts. 
Dr. Oswald has^ served as Provost of Honolulu 
Community College^nd Is co-author of a recently 
published study on the problems of urban community 
Qolleges. Drs. Tuttle and Buzzell^arc directors 
of vocational education. In their respective states^ ., 
which provides them with insight Into the trends 
toward vocational education cooperation and 
coordination. * ^ 

Mr. Burkett) Executive Secretary of the 
American Vocational Association^ provides an over- 
view of coordination between secondary and post- 
secondary vocational education from a national 
perspective. His presentation provided valuable 
insight into the national scene. 

Mr. Whitehead was |.nvited to prepare a paper 
about vocational education for offenders » a 
presentation indicative of the modern r more 
humane approach to rehabilitation. ' / 

Much has been heard over the years about the 
difficulty of maintaining viable vocational programs 
in a comprehensive educational institution such 
as the community college. Dr. Ern^s^dt Motar^ a 
community college president, for eleven years and 
a dean for more than a decade* invited to 
prepare a paper on this topic. his straight- 
forward presentation, he mainti * '^hat to have a 
viable vocational program in a c nity college 
requires a continuous effort and litment to 
vocational education by the president himself* 
Dr. Notar is an example of such a president as 
evidenced by the successful vocational programs 
in the institution he leads. 
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Another coramunlty college president, 
Dr* John Berrler, was invited to present a paper 
on the feasibility of credit exchange between area 
vocational schools and conraiutiity colleges because 
of his long aftd successful experience *in this area. 

Dr. Pratt and Mr. Applegate were asked to 
co-author a paper on the problems encountered during 
the transfer of vocational students from one school 
level to another. 

Messrs, Thomas, Minnis, and Ensminger prepared 
papers on several issues related to cooperative 
efforts. In each cas.^., a specific effort is 
described, which again supports the belief that 
cooperation is already .taking place in vocational 
education within the Commonwealth. 

■^ 

Added incentive to cooperation comes from 
the. passage of the General Assembly Act Number 346 
(see Appendix G) , vhich permits, amon^ other .th;Lngs, 
area vocational school districts to offer po^t- 
secondary vocational programs and/or to est^lish 
technical institutes. This author will not [attempt 
to interpret dl the possible ramifications (of this 
important legislation. One positive outcome is 
that area vocational schools and <:ommunity polleges 
could be motivated to enter into more cooperative 
arrangements, such as consortiums. 

In conclusion, the nearly 100 conference 
•participants, based on the evaluation described in 
Mr. Basualdo's paper, felt the conference benefited 
them and enabled them to better understand certain 
aspects of institutional cooperation in vocational 
education. 

Thanks is offered by this writer to the 
Advisory Committee (see Appendix E) , especially , 
Dr. Dean Witmer and Mr. Robert Sheppard. Special 
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thanks goes no several graduate assistants who 
helped t> keep the conference flowing smoothly, 
particularly Eugenlo Basualdo, Elizabeth King, 
Nye ^^^cofleld, Joseph Chevalier, and Clinton Amos. 
A note of thanks Is accorded to Miss Anna DeSantls 
who assisted throughout the planning of the 
conference and In the preparation of the monograph 
Lastly, acknowledgment and appreciation for 
financial support of the annual event is given to- 
Penn Staters Center for the Study of Higher 
Education and the department of vocational 
education, which received funding from the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational, Technical, and 
Continuing Education. 
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INTRODUCTION: COOPERATIVE VENTURES IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION:. PENNSYLVANIA STYLE 

Angelo C,. Gillie, Sr, 
Professor, Department of Vocational Education 
and Associate, The Center for the Study 
of Higher Education, •■ 
The Pennsylvania State University 



Pennsylvania has a wide range of vocational 
education delivery systems. The most significant 
components in these systems, in terms of people 
served, "include several types of public educational 
institutions (October, 1973): comprehensive high • 
schools — 609; area vocational-technical sc|iools — 
72; community colleges — 17 campuses; state 
colleges — 13; and state-supported universities— A. 
In addition, there is a private sector of education 
which includes independent nonprofit and profit- 
making institutions. The independent nonprofit 
group (which includes sectarian and nonsectarian 
schools) consists of junior colleges — 13;\ senior col- 
leges and universities — 107; and the profit- 
making institutions which are the nondegree- 
granting proprietary schools — 193, of which 103 are 
trade and 90 are business-related types; and those 
authorized to grant the associate degree~37. There- 
fore, it can be seen that the Commonwealth has a 
diversity of -public and_ nonpublic institutions at 
both the high school and college level that have 
the capability of providing a rich array of 
vocational education offerings to state residents, 
figures 1 through 7 display the geogriaphic 
distribution of the institutions included in this 
survey. 
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' * Equally diverse are people who need some form 
of vocational education at one or more times during 
their lives. Perhaps as many as 80 percent of the 
state's residents will need this kind of^ educational 
assistance at least once, and more likely s.everal 
times, during their lifetimes. Some of the more 
identifiable groups are: ' 

. 1, Secondary , school-age youngsters (at 

least 70 percent of the 14 to 18 year 
olds) ; 

» 

2. High school graduates (25 percent or 
more of recent graduates) ; 

3» Persons preparing for a mid-career change 
in occupations (a sizeable fraction of the 
' total work force) ; 

4. In-and-out vocational education for* 
persons needing updating and upgrading of 
skills (a perennial need for many indi- 
viduals) ; and 

5. Persons entering or actually in retirement. 

This list is not inclusive but is representative 
of the classifications of people who are in need 
of some kind of vocati6nal education from time to 
time. ^ 

In the past, vocational education centered on 
the business-industrial community and its 
occipational needs. As American society in 
general became more concerned about people and 
their multi-faceted needs, vocational education 
began to alter its primary concern of filling jobs to 
satisfying people-centered needs. This viewpoint 
was e^cpressed in the federal legislation supporting 



vocational education, particularly the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963^ and the Vocational Education 
Amendments of, 1968.^ In attempts to facilitate 
people's vocational education needs, these 
federal acts provided substantial financial sub- 
vention for vocational education. In order to 
minimize direct federal influence on vocational 
education matters, the 'funds were allocated to 
individual states in accordance with a formula 
which reflected the categories of people deemed 
most in need of vocational education.. Each state 
thefi entered into a contractual arrangement (in the 
'form of a state plan for vocational education) with 
the federal government for disbursement of fiinds. 
Some vocational educatoto "believe this mode of 
federal subvention, which required at least a 
, matching allocation from the states, has served 
as an effective impetus £ox state and local 
governments to expand their vocational programs. 

Therie two acts have served as major catalysts 
in the establishment of more than 2,150 area* 
vocational schools nationwide.^ Also, a 
considerable portion of these funds have been 



Public Law 88-210,. 88th Congress (Vocational 
Education Act of 1963). 

^Public Law 90-576, 90th Congress (Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968) . i 

'^Divectom: Area Vocational Education School ' 
Fiscal Year'l9?2 (Washington, D.C. i U, S. Office o 
Education, Bureau of Adult and Vocational-Technical 
Education, 1973). 



funneled into vocational programs offered at 
other institutions, particularly comprehensive 
high schools (17,660 out of 29,122 in 1970)^ and 
community colleges (most of the 1,150 in 1973). ^ 

In Pennsylvania, as indicated in the descrip- 
tion of the several vocational education delivery 
systems presently found in the Commonwealth, the 
existence of a diversity of institutional types 
offering vocational education, while troublesome 
in some respects, has several advantages. Its 
major strength is the enhanced possibility of 
serving a greater range of people— from adolescents 
to career changers to retirees, £rom the barely 
literate to the more intellectual, from persons whc 
prefer working with things and data tp those who 
are most content working with' other people* 
Setving this range of people and interests mandates 
a vocational education delivery system that includes 
all of the kinds of vocational institutions 
presently found in the Commonwealth* One way in 
which this diversity can be maximized is by 
establishment of a network of cooperating 
institutions throughout the state* Each school 
could be encouraged to accentuate those vocational 
programs iiv which it is best able to serve by virtue 
of its locatio.n, faculty, facilivies, and expertise* 
It is apparent that there is considerable agreement 

] 

A. Osso, Direator*y of Seaondavy Schools 
with ^Oaawpational Curriaulms: Pubtio and Nonpublia 
(Washington, D.C.J U. S. Office of .Education, 
AVES, ,1973). 

e 

■ AACtIC Diveotory: 1973 (Washington, D.C. i 
The American Assoclatlbn of Community and Junior 
Colleges, 1973). 



among vocational educators, leglslatdrs, and 
the public that cooperation is' both desirable and 
necessary. In response to this concern, several 
actions have recently taken place. The Fifth 
Annual Pennsylvania Conference on Postsecondary 
Occupational' Education selected the theme "Secondary 
and Postsecondary Occupation: Coordination and 
Cooperation," for its meetihg in October 1973 at 
The Pennsylvania State University. Second, a state- 
wide study was conducted on the "state of the art," 
or the institutional cooperation in vocational 
education, by Penn State's department of vocational 
education. The initial results of this survey are 
-presented, in capsule form. 



The Study and a Brief Review of the Findings 

Six vocational institutional types in 
Pennsylvania were surveyed: area vocational- 
technical schools; comprehensive high schools; 
public community colleges; private junior colleges; 
nondegree-granting proprietary schools; and 
associate degree-granting proprietary schools. 
A portion of the Vui^vey was conducted via telephone 
interviews and the remainder by mail questionnaires. 
The telephone inquiry incorporated the identical 
questions found in the written questionnaire (see 
Appendix A) . The data-gathering effort began in 
mid-October, shortly after the completion of the 
Fifth' Annual Conference (a brief pretest of the 
survey was conducted the preceding summer) and was 
completed in January 1974. Although there was some 
reluctance on the part of a few respondents to 
provide the information requested, most viewed the 
study positively and asked to have a copy of the 
results. 
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1. The Community College 

The geographic location of Pennsylvania's 
community colleges Is displayed in Figure 2. 
Seventeen community college campuses were surveyed. 
All responded. , 

• 

The data showed that 42 different vocational 
programs included cooperation with other 
institutions. Four other *kinds of vocational 
programs were in the proposal stage and the colleges 
were, t^repared to enter into cooperative arrangements 
with other schools or institutions. The totals 
revealed 60 cooperative programs in actual operation 
(an average of 3.5' per campus), and 18 cooperative 
programs in the planning stage (an average of one 
per campus) (see Table 1), A more refined break- 
down by program,* community college, and the kind 
of institution with which they were. cooperating, 
is displayed in Table 1.1 for health-related 
curricula. Table 1.2 for trade and technology 
programs and Table l.*3 for- other curricula. 

Twenty-four cooperative programs with hospitals, 
and 23 with area vocational schools, made up 47 of ^ the 
65— cooperative programs presently in operation. 
The remaining 13 ongoing cooperative programs 
involved universities or senior colleges, airports, 
prisons, a county police and fire academy, 
and other outside sources. 

2. The Area Vocational-Technical School 

The geographic distribution of Pennsylvania's 
area vocational-technical schools is displayed in 
Figure 3. There were 72 area vocational-technical 
schools in the Commonwealth in October 1973, with 
54 responding to the questionnaire. Seventeen 
of these institutions were already involved with 
cooperative programs or had programs in the 
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planning stages; 29 programs were offered in 
cooperation with other institutions (for an average 
of i.7 per participating school); and lA other 
cooperative programs were in the proposed stage (an 
average of about one per participating school) . The 
distribution of these programs by institution and 
curriculum type is displayed in Table 2.0. 

•The area vocational-technical schools in the 
Commonwealth are already closely cooperating with 
one or more comprehensive school districts in the 
offering of vocational programs. The foUr most 
important modes "of AVTS operation are: full-time — • 
iO;' half-day turn-around— 53; two-week turn-around— 
6; and three-week turn-aroxind — A. It is obvious that 
such arrangements require, close cooperation between 
AVTSs and participating school districts. . The area 
vocational-technical schools have been cooperating 
institutions from the onset of their operations 
and such endeavors are not considered unusual.- 
Considering their previous experiences in the area 
of cooperation with one or more "sending" schools, 
the area vocational-technical schools, along with 
community colleges (with their well-known objective 
of serving needs of people in the cotnmunity) , can 
easily become the major focal point of the . 
cooperative offering of vocational, programs. 

• 

3. Associate Degree-Granting" Proprietary Schools 

There were 37 proprietary schools in 
Pennsylvania authorized to award the associate 
degree in October ,1973. The geographic distri- 
bution *of those who share facilities and faculty 
are" displayed in Figure" A. Only one of these - 
schools had an ongoing program which required 
cooperation with another institution. That same 
school, plus two others, indicated they had 
cooperative programs under consideration. In total, 
three associate degree-awarding proprietary schools 
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were preparing to become involved with new 
proposed cooperative programs. All of the proposed * 
cooperative institutions were area vocational- 
technical schools, while five of the proposed 
cooperative arrangements were with a senior college 
or university (see Table 3). 

■ ■ 

A* Nondegree-Granting Proprietary Schools 

The_geographic distribution of these institutions 
(193) is displayed in Figure 5. A total of 141 were 
included in the survey, with 77 responding to the 
.questionnaire. Postal authorities returned 14 
questionnaires as "nondeliverable." 

Six schools had 12 cooperative programs under 
way and 8 additional cooperative ventures were in the 
planning stages (see Table 4). The cooperating 
institution types for all but one of these programs, 
both in effect and proposed, was the area vocational- 
technical school. The other program in the proposal 
stage was an in-prison program. 

5* The Private Junior Colleges 

The geographic distribution of the 13 private 
junior colleges in Pennsylvania are cfisplayed in 
Figure 6. Eight of the junior colleges were 
involved with cooperative programs, with 13 in 
operation and six pthers in the proposal stages. 
Six of the colleges were sharing facilities as 
part of the cooperative effort (see Table 5). 
One of the institutions closed during the past 
year (Penn Hall). 

6. The Comprehensive High Schools 

The 609 comprehensive high schools are spread 
throughout the Commonwealth.' Of that totals 235 
were selected for th^ survey and responses were 
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obtained from 173. Sixty-three have cooperative 
programs in operation or have one 'or more in the 
proposed stage. Program areas include health, 
technical training, building construction, allied 
art, and other areas such as audio-visual technology, 
business management, pre-vocational guidance, and 
urban career education. Sevehty-seven cooperative 
programs were offered by the schools responding to 
the questionnaire. / 

Some of the cooperative programs claimed by the 
comprehensive high schools are with the area 
vocational-technical iichools and do not represent 
new cooperative efforts sought by the high school. 
Therefore, the figures for. this part^ of the survey 
differ from the other five kinds of institutions 
examined. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

Cooperative ventures in vocational education in 
Pennsylvania are already in progress. The atate- 
wide survey points out the extent to which various 
kinds of vocational institutions are interacting in 
the interest of _ providing more and better vo cational 
education for a larger number of the state s 
residents. Institutions that have sought and 
established the cooperative ventures described 
herein should be commended for expending the 
additional effort required to bring such programs 
to fruition. . Furthermore, success in these efforts 
is proof that institutiuns of 'different types can 
cooperatively design vocational programs. In 
addition, an examination of the present ''state oi 
the art*' proves that such cooperative arrangements 
can be made for virtually any kind of vocational 
program at eij:her the high school or postsecondary 
level. 
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Since it is believed that such efforts can 
produce good vocational programs by cooperating 
institutions, * fur j:her cooperation of this type must 
be encouraged. The demand for the various kinds 
of vocational' education is rising while the level 
of funding for education as a whole has stabilized. 
The many vocational institutions in Pennsylvania 
have a potential to serve more people than they 
serve at this time. Many of the school's in each of 
the six types surveyed are not operating at maximum 
enrollment. Therefore, it is important, in the 
interest of optimum utilization of existing 
facilities, institutions, and faculty, to consider 
ways of coupling students with vocational program 
needs with the fechool best equipped to serve them. 

' . To attempt such a coordinative effort on a 
state-wide basis within a short time is feasible • 
only with a regional approach. A practical approach 
is to earmark the existing community college 
districts as the initial cooperative regions. 
•This has a number of advantages. The majority of 
Pennsylvanians are located in the existing community 
college regions, as are most of the potential co- 
operating institutions. A 'cooperative vocational 

educatloii_i:egional council can be established 

for each of the community college regions. Because 
area vocational-technical schools and community 
colleges Have already made considerable progress 
in establishing cooperative programs, these insti- 
tutions ought to be the core of the council. 
Representation on the council would include key 
administrators from the community college, the area 
vocational-technical schools located in that region, 
one person from each of the other Institutional 
types described herein, and a salaried executive 
secretary. Such a council could quickly establish 
a **program of work** for itself, planning new cor 
operative programs as well as improving existing 
cooperative efforts. 
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In conclusion, Pennsylvania is fortunate to 
hay^an existing multiple vocational education 
delivery system at a time when it is vital to 
maximize the utilization of all institutions to 
provide vocational education for more Pennsylvanians, 
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ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY 
CIVIL TECHNOLOcn* 
OPERATING ROOM TECHNICIAN 
PLUMBING h HEATING 
CO'NSTHUCT ELECT. 
X-Ri\Y 

DENTAL ASSISTANT 

DATA PROCESSING (COMPTR. SC.) 

MACHINE DESIGN 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN TECH, 

GRiXPHiC ARTS ^.."^^^ 

WELDING V^^ 

HK,U.TH ASSISTANT 

RADIOLOGY TECHNOLOGY 

IND. CHEMISTRY ' • 

CHEM. LAB. TEC'JlS*OLOGY 

AUTO^-jtrnVE 

Mor.;RCYCLE REPAIR ■ 
ENVlkO.N'MIINtAL CONTROj. 

interior design ' 
prison prog. 
hi{;h school students 
AiRCR/\rr MAnrrENXNCE 

AlRCRArr WELDING 

common instrument ground school 
.mental health tech, 
diesel service tech.- 

HEATING t± Atk CONDITION 
RETAIL .M/\RKETING 
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Table 6 
COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOLS 



EXISTING 

PROGRAM 1 NUMBER OF 

PROGRAMS 

HEALTH FIELD 

CANDY- bTKIPERS 1 

HEALTH ASSISTANT 3 

MEDICAL ASSISTANT ^ 1 * 
NURSES AIDE ' • * 1 

• TECHNICAI. TRAINING - 

APPLIANCE REPAIR ' 2 

AUTO BODY REPAIR 3 

AUTO MECHANICS . 2 

BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING 1 

COSMETOLOGY ' 3 

DATA PROCESSING 4 

DIESEL MECHANTGS 1 

DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS 5 

ELECTRONIC SCIENCE . * 1 

INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 1 

MACHINE SHOP A 

OFFICE MACHINES 1 

RADIO/TV 1 

SCIENTIFIC DATA PROCESSING 1 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 1 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

AIR CONDITION & HEATING / 1 

BUILDING MAINTENANCE 3 

CARppNTRY 3 

DRAFTING AND DESIGN TECH. 3 

ELECTRONICS 1 

ELECTRICAL OCCUPATIONS 3 

MASONARV t 3 
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Table 6 (cont'd) 



PROGRAM 

MILLWORK & CABINET MAKING 
PLUMBING & HEATING 
SHEE^r METAL 
WELDING 

AL L IED ART , F IELDS 
ART • 

COMMERCIAL ART 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
FLORICULTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
PAINTING 
PATTERN MAKING 
TEXTILES 

. OT HER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
ADULT EDUCATION 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 
ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL PROJECT 
AUDI0-V>SUAL TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMS 
AVTS 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
DRIVER EO'UCATION 
EARLY ADMISSIONS 
E.S^E.A* TITLE I 

FOOD PREPARATION (HOME ECONOMICS) 

FOOD TRADES 

GIFTED 

HANDICAPPED PROGRAM 
IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 



EXISTING 
NUMBER or 
PROGRAMS 

2 

1 

1 

3 



J 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1» 

2 

1 
11 

1 
1 
46 
2 
4 
7 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 



Tablt! 6 (cont'd) 



4 



pr(5gra>i 

library internship 
material handling 
office practices 
paired school 
pre-vocational guidance 
special education 
student exchange 
student teaching 
student volunteer program 
teacher's aide 
technical studies 
training retarded 
urban career ed. program 
vocational technician ' ' 



EXISTING 
NUMBER OF 
PROGRAMS 

1 

1 

, 2 
1 

5 
1 
6* 

i 
1 
1 
1 

4" 



PROPOSED 
NUMBER OF 
PROGRAMS 



TOTAL NUMBER IN PENNSYLVANIA: 712 NUMBER WITH COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS J 72 
TOTAL NUMBER IN SAMPLES 235 NUMBER IN PLANNING STAGES 5 

NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS s 170 . . 
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COOPERATION AND COORDINATION AMONG SECONDARY 
AND POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
THE MASSACHUSETTS STORY 

Charles H. Buzzell 
Associate Commissioner 
and 

Vincent P.. Lamo 
Director, Project CAREER 
Division of Occupational Education 
Massachusetts Department of Education 



As we view from an objective distance the 
parameters within which American education- operates, 
it becomes clear that a preoccupation with 
•accountability permeates our educational concerns. 
In looking at the concept of cooperation and 
Coordination among secondary and postsecondary 
schools, the economic benefits to be derived by 
both institution and student makes for a more 
accountable system of public education. With 
career education being promoted nationwide, the 
need for articulated programs (cooperation and 
coordination) becomes an inexorable pursuit of 
educational managers t 

The Need for an Articulation Process 

If career education is, to be looked upon as a 
life-long process, the barriers which separated our 
educational system into discrete functional entities 
must be eliminated. 
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Gillie and Miller cite a study by Garbin in , 
which a sample of connnunity college students 
enrolled in occupational programs pinpointed. the 
grade in school in which a decision was reached 
concerning present occupational plans (see Table 7). 
It is obvious from this study that occupational 
decisions are not made at a given moment but rather 
cover a wide spectrum of time. Tliese data would , 
support the position which would allow students to i 
take some courses at -a community college as early, 
as the eleventh or twelfth grade. Conversely, 
those students who had not made their decisions as 
late as the sophomore year in college would need 
different services and programs. . 

Smith further supports the need for articulation 
in discussing the process developed at Florida's 
Miami-Dade Junior College. He states: 

During the past three years, it 
became apparent that a large number . 
of high school graduates were 
. transferring to the junior college 
either undecided 'as to their educa- 
tional goals or unaware as to what their 
selected programs of study entailed. 
Many young men and women came to 
the college totally unprepared to 
enroll in the required courses of 
their chosen program.^ 



Angelo C. Gillie, and Aaron J. Miller, A 
Suggested Guide for Post-Seaondary Voaational and 
Teohniaal Education (Columbus s The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1970). 

^Albert K. Smith, "Bridging the Gap— High 
School to Community College," Junior College Journal 
AO (1^70) J 3h. 
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^Reynolds is quoted in Breaking the Aooess 
Barriers as 'saying that program developers "should 
consider the years preceding junior college for 
clues as to what the junior college should be, or 
in order to suggest needed changes in high school 
programs."^ 



The Process of Articulation 

Mapley, in discussin| articulation of the 
community colleges and technical institutes and 
the elementary and secondary schools of North 
Carolina, speaks of the need for providing 
articulation of subject matter between secondary' 
and postsecondary institutions. He states: 

Since educational and career 
development is a process rather than \ 
an event . .• . Articulated effort 
should be a reality in order to provide 
the continuum of education necessary 
for each student to develop to his 
full potential without unnecessary 
duplication of instruction and delay 
in attaining his educational and 
career objectives. 



Leland L. Medsker and Dale Tillery, Breaking 
the Aooess Bai*riers (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971) 
p. 70. 

4 

^Ered W. Manley, Artiautatioh between North 
CuroUna's Pubtio System of Elementary and Seoondary 
SohooLs gnd Pubtio System of Teohnioal Institutes and 
Comrunity Colleges (Raleigh: North Carolina Research 
Coordinating- Unit in Occupational Education, ED 
051- V5, 1970). 
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Articulation in this context develops what 
Olson calls ''a network of connected procedures that 
will allow development to continue through life^'^ 
The coxnmunity college becomes the bridge in gapping 
the chasm between career goal objectives and the 
realization of that goal. It can take Student A, 
in our example, and provide him with the continued 
educational experience's he needs to achieve his 
self-determined goal. With Student the community 
college's role becomes more complex. Here the 
college must provide a series of services (counseling, 
career exploration, remedial .courses) and programs 
(designed for entry-level skill development in any 
one of several areas within its program parameters). 

The complexity of the community college's role 
relative to meeting the needs of Student B can be 
assessed if we look at the specific kinds of 
services and programs mentioned above. For Student B, 
the community college should continue the process 
of career exploration, which conceivably started in 
the seventh grade with vocational exploration and 
continued through the twelfth grade with student 
experiences in occupational clusters. Somewhere 
along this career spectrum our Student A was 
capable of making a career decision and began to 
pursue employment skills. Student B, despite 
relatively similar experiences, did not come to 
that career-decision moment for any of a variety of 
reasons. Through further opportunities in career 
exploration via experiences in different occupational 
areas and through effective counseling (possibly 
using an interactive computerised guidance system), 
the community college can further assist Student B 
In his decisipn-making process. 



^Jerry C. Olson, "Decision Making PowerJ Sign 
of Articulation,'* AmeHoan Vocational Journal 46 
(1971): 32'. 
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The effectiveness of all this would tietslgnifi- 
cantly enhanced If, during his hlgh.scjpiool education 
Student B were able to sea the poss^llltles open to 
him ait the postsecondary level. Then the community 
collegei might have been able tc relate to the . 
student *s needs sooner or with greater relevance If 
It had had some working relationship with the feeder 
school system. 

In short, the community college should cease to 
function as an autonomous sub-'system of the school 
district and become an Integral part of It. Xts 
Integration should .be flexible and designed for 
maximum response to student needs. It may require 
completion of high school or, as Schrupp^ discusses » 
allow eleventh and twelfth grade students to attend 
and earn college credit;. The perspective on 
articulation between the community college .and the 
.school system taken here Is one of Integration, 
coordination, and planning.^ 



Harold A. Schrupp, ^'Opening the Door a Little 
.Wider: High School Students Attending Junior 
College, (Seminar paper,, ED 051-816, June 1971)* 

7 

Integration is the development of a system 
composed on interrelated components and reciprocal 
student services. Cpordination is the process 
whereby the needs of the community are looked at 
from a higher vantage point and mutuality viewed in 
order that attempts to meet those needs are the 
product of effective programming with minimal 
unnecessary duplication* Pl&nning is the process 
which provides articulation with a ••dynamic re- 
cycling of sequences or phases that need to occur as 
changes in people and education programs take place* 
(Manley, Artioulation Betb)e&n North CaroHna^& 
Vvhlia Systm^ p* 1). 
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The Massachusetts Story 

While it would be nice to suggest that 
Massachusetts has met its challenge of maximizing 
its total educational systems and thereby imply that 
it has achieved the highest level of cooperation -and 
coordination among, institutional types, it would be 
a misrepresentation of fact. We have not solved all 
of these problems encountered in dealing with a 
massive, billion-dollar effort involving at some 
time, in some way, every citizen of the state. We 
have numerous areas which require constant evaluation 
and modification if we are to realize the promise of 
education. Among these areas of concern is the area 
of vocational education and how the different levels 
of this delivery system can be coordinated. However, 
it would be equally misleading to imply we, as a 
state, have been insensitive to che demand for 
improving the educational system. Specifically, 
there are in place a number of efforts which deal 
with the topic^ of this paper. The first of these 
efforts to be discussed could be described as a 
"management grid'* — designed to differentiate the 
areas of responsibility for the State Board of 
Education and the State Board of Higher Education. 
The problem of •'institutional overlap'' is more than 
just a regional phenomenon, as can* be seen by the 
following t 

Occupational education has been 
suffering from inters titialitis for quite 
some time because the kinds of institutions 
in which it is offered vary from secondary 



majority of occupational programs being 
, offered in secondary schools. But" the 
condition is worsening as an increasingly 
larger number of programs are being 
developed in postsecondary Institutions, 



to postsecondary 




r 
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both public and private. This makes It 
Increasingly more difficult to place occupa- 
tional education In one-level of education* 

Further confounding the Issue Is that some 
programs are offered In secondary schools In 
one region of the state and In postsecondary 
Institutions In some other jreglon of the state* 
Therefore, occupational B^ucation has become 
an Interstltltlal type of offering and clearly* 
does not fit within the traditional rubric of 
secondary and postsecondary educatlbn*^ 

tn order to deal with the obvious difficulties 
encountered when occupational education Is delivered 
simultaneously In two Institutional levels, both the 
Boards of Education and Higher Education established 
a set of procedures In 1971 which were the first for- 
mal efforts of articulation within the state. It has 
also been suggested that this effort has fostered the 
subsequent cooperative and coordlnatlve efforts that 
have grown within the state. The* procedure describes 
those efforts which are the responsibility of the 
Boards of Education and Higher Education, and those 
which require the mutual Involvqment of both boards. 

Simply stated, the Intensity and location of the 
postsecondary occupational program (below the bacca- 
laureate degree) determines whether the responsi- 
bility Is retained by the Board of Education, the 
Board of Higher Education, or shared by both boards. 
Programs foi' which a secondary diploma or its equiva- 
lent arq required, which will be offered within the 
area vocational school and which will be conducted at 
a pace appropriate for grades* 13 and/or 14, are 



Angelo C. Gillie, '•Articulation in Occupa- 
tional Education,"' Fourth Annual Pennsytvayiid 
Conference on' Post8eaondapy Ooaupational Education 
(September 1973): 13-14. * . 
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classified type A programs. These programs 
require the mutual approval of both boards. Programs 
which do not require a diploma or its equivalent are 
offereji within an area vocational school and are 
described as postsecondary because of the population 
they serve (students not enrolled as secondary 
students) are classified as type B programs and come 
under the Board of Education's jurisdiction. 

( 

While this arrangement provides an administra- 
tive framework which works, it does not answer all 
of the questions encountered* What is important , 
however, is that the Massachusetts educational 
establishment at the state level has been able to 
demonstrate that it is not only sensitive to the 
needs and benefits of cooperation, but able to 
achieve interactive and mutually beneficial policies. 



SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 

Pr Object CAREER 

The specific and technical description of this 
project has been covered in a number of other 
publications. 9 For that reason, the comments here 
will deal with the role this project can plan in 
bringing the secondary and postsecondary institu- 
tions together. Actually, the project provides a 
bridge which connects trie elementary effort with 
the secondary and postsecondary efforts. 



Charles H. Buzzell, "Career Development in the 
Post-Secondary Institution," AmHcan Voaational 
Journal' (May 1973) . 
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Project CAREER has been able to analyze and 
specify the specific performances required of the 
encumbents In a selected number (115) of high-demand 
occupations within the state. It is able, by virtue' 
of its computerization, to factor out all of the 
performances, which are common to all of these 
occupations, this enables the elementary portion of 
the educational system to examine the commonalities 
of performance across a broad "job spectrum. Now, in 
a formal way, elementary teachers committed to the 
awareness and exploratory needs of their students can 
describe how certain computational and communication 
skills, knowledges, and attitudes can, once 
achieved by a learner, be marketed in a variety of 
occupational settings. 

The bridge connects what the learner receives 
at the elementary level with what follows at the^ 
secondary level. In the early secondary level, the 
student is exposed to those performances which 
^'cluster** into b*^oad families of occupations; i.e.^ 
trans*portation, communication, construction, etc. 
Here, he sees that the acquisition of certain skills 
will provide him access to a large number of specific 
jobs within the "family." For example, the ability to 
perform linear measurement with a continuous ruler, 
or steel tape, is a necessary requirement of nearly 
every^ job classified within the construction family. 

As the learner progresses through his high 
school years and is able to invest his time in 
acquiring more and more specific skills, knowledge, 
and understanding, he is obviously becoming more 
and more employable. What he needs^and what 
Project CAREER can provide is a clear picture of 
appropriate marketable performances. What, he does 
' not need is an insensitive environment which forces 
him to continue to Invest his time in the pursuit 
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of performances he has already acquired. Such 
pursuit will obviously be at the expense of acquir- 
ing other and more appropriate performances. 

The curricular connection Project CAREIIR can 
provide between the secondary level and the^post- 
secondary level is obvious. Continued iterance 
of the computerized data bank will factor out 
those specific marketable performances which build 
upon those which have already been provided. In 
0i way, what the project is able to do is carve out 
the "curricular turf" which can receive the focUs 
of different levels of the educational system. 

Another pay-off provided by this project is 
that iL can provide appropriate awareness and 
exploratory and specific skill-training packages 
for the learner, who is just initiating his - • 
occupational preparation at the postsecondary level. 
For us to assume that because a learner is eighteen 
years or older he is automatically ready to make a 
specific job choice would be giving support to the 
criticism that educators are insensitive to the 
developmental needs of learners. 

The Education Cooperative 

This cooperative effort, currently at th6 
planning stage, is designed to wela together ten 
contiguous towns within the Greater Boston area. The 
purpose, as described in their abstract, is to 
deliver career' awareness and orientation (including 
woYk study and cooperative education) opportunities 
for all in-school populations, K-14, the end of 
the proposed three-year period. It further provides 
for occupational exploration and training opportuni- 
ties for 20 percent of the high school and post- ' 
secondary populations when they enLer school and ' 
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specific training opportunities for an additional 
30 percent of these populations. 

Even though a number of logistical questions 
must stlll.be worked out, the project is an effort 
to bring together all of the elementary schools in 
the districts, the ten general high schools, two 
regional vocational high schools, a technical 
institute, and a community college* In terms of 
numbers to be served, the effort will be directed 
at 70,000 students within the first twelve grades 
and 190,000 adults, including the current ^osC-^ 
secondary population. In all^ this represents 
'about A. 6 percent of the entire state population* 



Project Interact ' 

This federally funded project, involving a 
community college and four regional vocational 
schools, is designed to isolate specific activities 
which these Institutions can provide in collaborative 
ways for the region they collectively serve* 

This study is largely focused on one of the 
regions within the state, but it also is involving 
two other regions in order to assess additional 
concerns* the hope is that the logiatics which are 
worked out within |:he principal region will have 
broad application across the state* .Some of the ' 
specific objectives are: 



SRS Consultants, Inc*, *'An Exploratory Study 
to Determine the Most Efficient Cooperative Approach 
to Occupational Education in the TEC Region,'' The 
TEC Flan for OccupaMonal Education (September 1972) « 
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1. To survey the present plant capabilities 
of the five schools in classrooms, science 
laboratories, workshops, libraries > audio- 
visual aids, and campus and grounds. ' * 

2. To determine the level of occupational 

programs which would be most appropriate on 

the secondary and postsecondary levels. 

> 

3. To determine, Ir the light of existing 
laboratories and workshops in the regional 
vocational schools, what additioaal 
laboratories, workshops, and facilities 
should be planned' for the coiranunity ' 
college. 

• 4. * To determine which' laboratories and work- 
shops at the regional vocational schools 
might serve .on a temporary basis to meet 
the needs of cooperative programs, with 
the community colleges, thus allowing 
programs to get started in advance^ of 
planned construction. 

5. To develop and construct a model tor a 

variety of (occupational fieJ.ds which could 
provide each student with an opportunity 
lot continuing occupational mobility and 
growth beginning in the regional vocational 
school and progressing to the cotnmunity 
college, and possibly continuing to the 
baccalaureate level. 



Pro,^ect Edco 

' This is an activity whereby copununlty college 
students accept specific skill trainin^jln the areas 
of electronics', machine shop, metal fab'ificatlon, and 
technical drafting at an area vocational school. 
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This instruction is then accepted as part of th^ci 
community college student's program. Additional 
effects of this type of collaboratives are obvious. 
The interactions of faculty, the relationship among 
and between students, the exchange of equipment, and 
the exchange of teaching techniques are all ' 
expected to have a positive effect. 



Facility Sharing 

Two area vocational schop^l^s are providing the 
facilities 'for nearby community colleges. In one of 
the schools, tlie outstanding facilities of the food 
science program are made available. The obvious 
pay-off derived by the students is their use of the 
up-to-date equipment. Additional pay-off is also 
realised from "economy of scale," since the 
equipment is utilized to its maximum. We expect 
this program to continue; however, the demand for 
graduates and the interest of students may require' 
additional capital Investment. 

In the second school,* data processing was 
shared* Here, again, the pay-off to the learner is 
outstanding. As important a role as simulation 
plays in the instructional process, access to an 
on-line computer expands the learning outcomes to* 
even greater degrees. 

As important as these specific and formal 
relationships are to the individual learners- 
involved, they have even* greater importance for 
the state as a whole. The schools ^'become models, 
exemplary in nature, for the rest of the state. 
They have broken trail, as it were, and now are good 
examples of cooperation and coordination. 
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Facility and Faculty Sharing 



There are two formal examples of area vocational 
schools and community colleges jolnlwg together to 
share not only facilities but also staff. These 
two collaboratlves have been able to work through 
numerous problems which lie hidden just below the 
surface and very often scuttle the best efforts of 
conscientious educators. In one of these collabor- 
atlves, the community college and the area vocational 
school have brought in a third partner, local 
industry. This is an arrangement which the state 
views as a necessary and positive move forward. 



Advanced Standing Program 

One uf the most significant examples of co- 
operation and coordination between an area vocational 
school and a connnunlty college has been the 
development of what is called a "Career Mobility 
Program." This program allows students in the post- 
secondary program of the area vocational school to 
transfer into the community college and receive 
advanced standing. In some transfer programs, the 
student is given the equivalent of a full year's 
work . i 

Although on the surface this might appear to be 
an easily achieved objective, it was accomplished 
only after extensive Interaction among members arid 
administrations of the two facilities. Here, again, 
the importance of this accomplishment can be 
measured in a number of, ways. Without question, 
the student benefits. In addition, the process has 
given to both institutions a benefit which neither 
would have received without the interaction. For 
•example, both the community college and the area 
vocational school had to take a hard look at their 
course content. The result of this analysis was the 
achievement of greater returns in offerings to the 
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student. involvement of advisory groups in the 

content evaluation placed a focus upon appropriate 
outcomes as well as on how best to achieve' these 
agreed-upon outcomes. Textbooks were reviewed, 
library selections were evaluated, and numerous 
pieces of hardware were examined. The interaction 
of staffs over these issues was also significant in 
re.ducing separatism. 

The Cooperative. Degree 

The most noteworthy example of cooperation and 
coordination between the area v*ocatiorfal school and 
the community college is the cooperative degree 
program. In this program, the two institutions 
achieve the maximum measure of interaction. They 
grant a degre^e which bears the stamp of both. The 
significance of this achievement is not obvious. 
However, as one examines what has been achieved, one 
can' begin to get a measure of the accomplishment. 
Each institution has, in fact, taken a position 
which formally states its willingness to share its 
degree-granting authority with another.. The 
acceptance of credits from another institution, . 
although significant, has been around for some 
time. On the other hand, the graduating 
institution has traditionally retained. the right to 
affix its stamp to the graduate. The significance 
of a faculty moving from this traditional position 
to one of partnership with another institution Is 
of major importance. It heralds the coming of 
greater involvement, greater flexibility, greater 
cost-effectiveness, and hopefully, the day when 
faculties will agree that it*s not important how 
one acquired the ability to de]:nonstrate an appro- 
priate performance; it is only important that he be 
able to demonstrate it. 



In summary, Massachusetts has made some progres 
in the use of coordination and cooperation as it 
attempts' to deal with the needs of students. The 
achievements have, in some instances, been informal; 
in others, formal. In some situations, the forms 
of interaction are. still a promise and have yet to 
realize the true measure of contribution to the 
learner. In other instances, major achievements 'can 
be measured, tn all cases, we as educators are 
attempting to achieve a stance of more rational 
management because in education, as in other areas, 
we are confronted with unlimited wants and limited 
resources. 
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TABLE 7 



GRADE IN SCHOOL IN WHICH 
PRESENT OCCUPATIONAL PLANS DECIDED AS INDICATED BY A 
NATIONAL SAMPLt OF JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS • 
ENROLLED 'IN OCCUPATIONAl, PROGR^MS* 



Grade in School 


Number 


Percent 


Grade School 


263 


5.4 


JunHnr High School (7-9) 


420 


8.6 


Sophomore Year in High School 


f 7 


ft ft 
o • o 


•Junior Year in High School 


638 


13.1 


Senior Year in High School 


1,134 


23.3. 


Period between High School and College 


739 


15.2 


Freshman Year in Junior College 


470 


9,7 


Sophomore Year in Junior College 


183 


3.8 


Still Undecided 


200 


4.1 


Don^t Remember 


•387 


8.0 


TOTAL 


4,863 


100.0 



*A. Garbin, "Po9t-Seconda?:y Vocational-Technical Education j 
Some Considerations Relating to the Student," t^^Honal Conference ' 
on Post'Seoondainj Education (Columbus: The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education, Leadership Series 28, February 1970), pp. 3 

(Taken from Gillie and Miller, A SuggcBted Guide for Pod o^-b'ecoyidary 

Vocational and Technical Education*) 
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COOPERATION AND COORDINATION BETWEEN SECONDARY 
AND POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL AND 
ADULT EDUCATION: THE OKLAHOMA . STORY 

Frccnais Tuttle 
State Director 
Oklahoma State Department of 
Vocational and Technical, Education 

and 

Arch Alexander 
Deputy Director 
Oklahoma State Department of ' ^ 
Vocational and Technical. Education 



> Some states are fortunate tp have all facets of 
education under the purveyance of one agency. Such 
states have a head start over- the others because a 
single state educational agency has cooperation "and 
coordination built into its administrative structure. 
At the opposite end of the spectrum are states like 
Oklahoma, where several agencidfs have oyerlapping 
responsibilities for certain facets of public 
education* 

Oklahoma's electorate adopted a constitutional 
amendment in 1941, 'creating the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education and giving the regents 
responsibility for all postsecondary education. -The 
Oklahoma State Board of Education, the state's 
'oldest educational agency, has responsibility .for 
what has come to be known as 'Comfeon school education, 
that which is conducted by and through the public 
school districts of the state. Most public schools 
conduct adult education programs, c^omc of which are 
quite elaborate and enroll thousands of students 
annually. When federal funds were provided for 
adult basic education, they wqre administered and 
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supervised by the State Board of Education. This 
added to the complex problem of deciding which agency 
was to be responsible for adult education. 

'In 1967, Oklahoma's Legislature, in order to, 
give greater emphasis to economic -.development 
through vocational education, created a separate 
State Board. for Vocational .Education and made it 
responsible. for a now department of state government, 
the Department of Vocational and Technical Education. 
According to the provisions of the statute, the 
State Board of Vocational and Technical Education 
was responsible for all vocational and technical 
education within the state and was the' sole, state 
agency for administering federal funds for voca- 
tional education and manpower training for secondary 
and postsecondary students and for part-time, and 
full-time adult students. 

In Oklahoma, the. situation is complicated 
because three agerfcies have been interpreted as 
having responsibility for apart of the action in 
vocational-technical and adult education— the 
State Regents for Higher Education, the. State Board 
of Education"^ and the State Board of Vocational 
and Technical Education. With the retirement of 
several academically oriented junior college presi- 
dents and the. creation of junior colleges in the 
state's, major metropolitan areas, vocational 
education took on unprecedented growth in the 
^junior colleges. At the "same time, under the 
leaderstiip af the State Department of Vocational 
and Technical Education,' a j;ieW local educational 
agert^y, the area vocational-technical school, began 
to develop and grow. The area school -of fered 
occupational training to secondary students and to 
part-time and full-time adult students. 
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Simultaneous with -^the growth in area vocational- 
technical schools ^nd the adoption of vocational 
education by the junior college family in Oklahoma, 
the adult basic education program began to whet 
the appetite of the state's under-educated adults 
for more comprehensive adult education and trainings 
progr-ams. this led to the demand for greater 
diversity in adult educational offerings and the 
area schools moved to meet this demand. 

At that time, the Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education was responsible for all vocation- 
al and technical education in the state, establishing 
standards and providing consultative, supportive, 
and supervisory services to all schools and colleges 
conducting vocational education pirograms. Therefore, 
a strong program of vocational education developed 
that was articulated at all levels — secondary, 
postsecondary , and fullrtime and part-time adult 
training. 

As the vocational training 'program developed at 
all levels, critics who did not look below the 
surface began to hurl charges that the area schools 
were duplicating services and programs offered in 
the comprehensive high schools and in the junior 
colleges.. The high school/area school duplication 
never developed because there was coordination and 
day-to-day contact between area schools and the 
comprehensive high schools. 

If an interested party took more than a cursory 
look, without personal bias, at what the junior 
colleges and area schools were doing, it i^ould be 
apparent that no real duplication existed because 
area schools and junior colleges were training for 
different skill levels . There was plenty of auction 
for all agencies if public needs were to be met. 
It was also obvious td the educators, public 
representatives, and the legislative leaders who ' 
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studied the situation,' including the educational, 
climate of the times, that with multi-agency 
res'ponsibillty for various facets of vocational-!.' , 
technical and adult education, major problems of 
duplication of programs and facilities could develop 
in the future. For example, the Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education could influence 
only the programs its funds helped to finance. A 
junior college was free to offer any vocational 
program supported by' state higher education or 
local funds and sanctioned by the Stat,e Regents for 
Higher Education. On the other hand, the regents 
were bombarded with statements such as: ."We can 
get state, and federal vo-tech funds to support a 
training program in such-and-such a field if you'll 
approve o5r offering it." Comprehensive coordination 
and cooperation had to be achieved between the ' 
state's major educational agencies for vocational 
education. 

Activated by the obvious need for greater 
coordination of activities regarding vocational and 
technical education, the staffs of the Regents for 
Higher Education and the State Board of Vocational 
and Technical Education held a series of meetings 
which extended over a number of months. After much 
delit)eration, the staffs presented to their respec- 
tive boards drafts of what was to be called » . 
"Memorandum of Understanding." After severaL 
ne.gotiation meetings,* a final draft was approved by 
both bcirds which identified each agency's respod- 
sibilities in the areas of vocational and technical 
education. The State Legislature, impressed by the 
coordination and cooperative efforts made by the 
Regents for Higher Education and the State Board of 
Vocational and Technical Education, passed a 
resolution ratifying the action and suggested the 
efforts at cooperation serve as a model f,or other 
agencies « • 
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The memorandum charges the State Board of - 
Vocational and Technical Education to develop 
vocational and occupational education which Involves 
manipulative skilla, such as machine shop,. printing > 
carpentry, stenography, and distributive education 
to be accomplished in programs prov4.ded by the high 
schools and area vocational-technical schools. 
Educational programs In practical nursing, cosmetol- 
ogy, and other skill-type programs which require 
the completion of a certain number of clock hours of 
training for licensing; programs in initial skill 
training,' refreshei: skill training, and upgrading 
skill training for out-of-schopl youth and adult^. 
were delegated to the arek schoo^^. . 

The State Board of ' Vocational and Technical 
Education was responsible for cooperating with the 
Industrial development efforts in^ the state by 
providing special training programs to support the 
activity and to continue to provide this assistance 
in the area of initial skill training for workers 
who were to be employed in new industry locations. 

Funding activities, research services,* consul- 
tant services, and administration of postsecondary 
vocational and technical education programs were 
other facets of the memorandum. Specificity of 
each agency *s responsibility was developed only to 
the extent that it remained administratively feasible. 

An effort had been made by the parties to the 
memorandum to provide for contingencies that might 
develop regarding expected future federal funding. 
However, the effectiveness of the memorandum was 
determined by the cbnsciencc and sincerity of the 
staffs of the two major state agencies in wanting 
to effect cooperation and coordination between 
vocatio.nal ^nd technical educational programs. 
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While the memorandum was designed to clarify 
the roles of the regents and the board members, its. 
value was the opening of lines of Communication 
between the staffs of the" two agencies. As a result 
of -.the memorandum, possibilities! of coordination 
between secondary and postsecondary institutions 
and programs of vocational and technical education 
at all levels are limited only by the personalities 
of the individuals involved. 

There has never been any real problem of 
coordination and cooperation between the staffs of 
' the State Boards of Education and Vocational and 
Technical Education because the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is -chairman of both boards 
and thus presents the advantage of the single state 
education facet (see first paragraph, page 48). 
Operations under the Memorandum of Understanding have 
been under way for only six montJiBi therefor^, it 
would be unfair to pr;e judge the success or failure 
of the cooperative agreement with such a brief 
experience fac.tor. 

fax the states which do not; have a single 
agency responsible for alL public' education, 
cooperation and coordination between agencies are 
vital if the 'vocational and technical education 
training needs of the public are to be served with 
maximum effectiveness. The Oklahoma 'story, in this 
regard, has not yet been completely told. Results 
are not complete. It remains to be seen whether 
all parties act with full faith in keeping the 
agreement. The agreement reduces'. the State Board 
of Vocational and Technical Education's 
responsibility for the quality of the vocational „ 
programs at the postsecondary level. It appears thp 
regents practice laissez-faire responsibility for 
the quality of postsecoftdary vocational programs once 
they are approved; this represents* a major departure 
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from the type of consultative 'services that were 
formerly provided by the staff of the State Board 
^of Vocational and Technical Education. It remains 
to be seen whether the quality of the training 
programs suffers under the new arrangement. The 
members of the jury in this case are the users of 
the products provided by the junior colleges—the 
business and Induis trial representatives of the 
state. What is to be decided is whether or not the 
cooperation and poorcJis'nation agreement between the 
State Regents of or Higher Education and the State 
Board of Vocational and Technical Education is 
working in the best interest of the people of the 
State'of Oklahoma. If the jury finds in the affir- 
mative, all states without a Single educational 
agency can profit from the Oklahoma story. 
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COORDINATION OF. SECONDARY 
AND POSTSECONDARi VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Lowell A. Burke tt 
Executive Director 
American Vocational Assoclatioflj 

Before launching Into the subjefct of coordin- 
ation of secondary and postsecondary Vocational 
education, It might be well to clarify some terms 
used In this presentation. Vocational education is 
an educational program that has as its objective the 
preparation of people for employment in occupations 
that do not require a baccalaureate degree. It 
Includes what is termed technical education in many 
places* Most everyone knows that secondary 
education encompasses grades 9, 10, 11, and 12, or 
in some cases, merely grades 10, 11, and 12. Post- 
secondary education is for those who have completed 
or l^ft the secondary school. : 

Since the introduction of vocational education 
in the public schools around the beginni^.ng of this 
century, vocational education has been thoui»ht of as 
an educational program that cuts across many levels 
of education; however, it has become institution- • 
aliped in too many cases in recent years, thus 
. segmenting, compartmentalizing, and fragmenting the 
program. Institutionalization has been the, nemesis 
preventing t;he development of a total program of 
vocational education. It has prevented equitable 
distribution of resources, fostered professional 
snobbery, and failed to coordinate programs in order 
to serve all people of all ages in every community. 
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A histoTical perspective iright be helpful in 
understanding Congressional ^intent and the dilemma 
we are in today. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 was 
intended to promote vocational education at the 
secondary level, ah well as provide for part-time 
vc.cational education for out-of-school youth, and 
adults. In the early, years , the adult education 
and part-time continuing education program gained 
much attention and support, but later began to be 
neglected as much of the resources and support 
were directed to the secondary school. Other than 
private schools and endowed institutions, the post- 
secondary program was not widely available to 
provide pre-employment education and training. The 
adult employment extension program survived in some 
school systems due to public demand and strong 
vocational education J-eadership. Colleges and 
universities had little interest other than for 
teacher education. , 

The first push for postsecondary vocational 
education came 'in 1958 when Congress passed the 
National Defense Education Act. Title III of that 
Act authorized $15 million to individuals for useful 
employment as highly skilled technicians in 
occupations that required scientific knowledge in 
fields necessary for the national defense, as 
determined by individual state boards. The intent 
was for coordination to take place because the Act 
called for the state plan for vocational education 
to be updated and the State Board, for Vocational 
Education to administer the program. Some of us 



remembefr the struggle to get the postsecondary 



Public Law 85-86A, 85th Congress (National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, Title III), 
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institutions, including the junior colleges and 
technical institutes, to move in this new direction. 
This same piece of legislation also called for the 
establishment of area vocational education programs'. 

Some states moved to establish the area school 
concept to offer postsecondary vocational education 
. programs. The old saying that wherever there is a 
vacuum something will rush In to fill it was true 
' in this case. Later as the community college 
concept began to flourish, conflicts developed 
between community colleges and postsecondary area 
vocational schools. In some cases these conflicts 
have not been resolved to date, as each school has 
its own philosophy, administrative set-up, and source 
of funding. 

In 1963, five years after the passage of the 
National Defense Education Act, the' Panel of 
Consultants on Vocational Education appointed by 
President Kennedy recommended that: "Local-state- 
federal partnership must Increase its support of 
vocational or technical education for: (1) youth in 
high schbol who are preparing to enter the labor 
market or to become homemakers ; (2) high school youth 
with academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps that 
prevent them from succeeding- in the regular voca- 
tional education program; (3) youth and adults who 
have completed or left high school and are full- 
time students, preparing to enter the labor market; 
(4) youth and adults unemployed or at work who need' 
training or retraining to achieve employment 
stability; and (5) services and facilities required 
to assure quality in all vocational' and technical 
education programs."^ 



Education for a Changing l^ortd of Mork^ //80021 
(Washington, D.C.s U. S. Government, Printing Office) , 
p.. 17. 
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Note that the panel- of consultants was looking 
at vocational education as a total program. The 
panel report led to the passage of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 (PL 88-210). However, • 
Congress made some assumptions that did not neces- 
sarily come true. It was believed that the total 
program of vocational education would be. developed 
nationwide following the recommendations of the 
panel's report.* However, the 1968 Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education appointed. by President 
Johnson found som^i weaknesses in the plan that 
needed to be corrected* ^ 

Vooational Eduaation - ..The Bridge Between Man 
and His Wprk^ Highlights and Reoommendations from the 
General Report of the Advisory Counail on Vocational 
Education- states', "to achieve the objectives of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 the system of 
vocational education should have the following 
characteristics: 

1. Occupational preparation should begin 

in the elementary schools with a realistic 
picture of thfe world of work. Its funda- 
mental purposes should be to familiarize 
.the student with his world and to provide 
him with the intellectual tools and rational 
habits of thought to play a satisfying role 
in it. 

2* In junior high school economic orientation 
\nd occupational preparation should reach 
a\more sophisticated stage with study by 
all students of the economic and industrial 
system by which goods and services are 
* produced an4 distributed* The objective 
should be exposure to the full range of 
occupational choices which will be avail- 
able at a later point and full knowledge 
of the relative advantages and the require- 
.ments of each* 
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Occupational preparation should become more 
specific -in the high school, though 
preparation should not be limited to a 
specific occupation. Given the uncer- 
tainties of a changing economy^ and the, . 
limited experiences upon which vocational 
choices must be made, instruction should 
not be overly narrow but should be built 
around significant families of occupations 
or industries which promise expanding 
opportunities . 

All students outside the college prepara- 
tory curriculum should acquire an entry- 
level job skill, but th'ey should also be 
prepared for post-high school vocational 
and technical education. Even those in the 
college preparatory curriculum might profit 
from the techniques of "learning by, doing." 
.On the other°hand, care should be taken 
that pursuit of a vocationally oriented 
curriculum in the high school does not 
block the upward progress of the competent 
student who later decides to J>ursue a 
college degree. 

Occupational education should be based on a 
spiral curriculum which treats concepts at 
higher and higher levels of complexity as 
'. the student moves through the progr^. 
Vocational preparation should be u^d to 
make general education concrete and 
understandable; general education should 
point up the vocational implications of 
all education. Curriculum materials should 
be prepared for both general and vocatipnal 
education to emphasize these relationships. 
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5, Some formal postsecondary occupational 
preparation for all '• hould.be a goal for 

• the near future. Universal high school 
education is not yet achieyed but is 
rapidly approaching reality. Postsecondary 
enrollments are growing, and before many 
years have- passed j the labor force entrant 
without advanced skills gained through 
postsecondary education, apprenticeship, 
or on-the-job training will be at a ' 
seriouq, disadvantage. Universal 'advanced 
training w:j.ll bring increased productivity, 
higher standards of living, and greater 
adaptability to the profit of the economy 
* . as well as the' individual. If post- 
secondary education and training is to be 
universal, it must be free. Fourteen years 
of free public education with a terminal 
occupatibnal emphasis should be a current- 
goal . 

6, Beyond initial preparation 'for employment, 
niany, put of choice or necessity, will want 
to bolster an upward occupational climb 
with part-time and sometimes full-time 
courses and programs as adults. These 
should be available as part of the regular 
public school system* They should not be 
limited to a f^w high-demand and low-cost 
trade's, but should provide a range of 
occupational choice as wide as those 
available to students preparing for initial 
entry. 

7, Any occupation which contributes to the good 
of society is a fit subject for vocational 
education. In the " allocation of scarce 
resources, first attention must be paid to 
those occupations which offei? expanding' 
opportunities for employment. In the 
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elementary and junior high school, attention 
can be paid only to groups of occupations 
which employ large numbers of people, and 
instruction must be restricted to broad 
principles, common skills, and pervasive 
attitudes which will be useful in a broad 
range of employment. These 'restrictions 
are less and less valid as> the student goes 
through high school and junior college,' 
until, 'in adult education, instruction is 
justified in even the most restricted 
field if it is valuable to the individjjial 
and to society. 

Occupational preparation need not And should 
not be limited to the classroom, to the 
school shop, or to the laboratory. Many s.. 
arguments favor training on the job. 
Expensive equipment need not be duplicated. 
Familiarization with the environment and 
discipline of the w<>rkplace are an important 
part of occupational prepar-a'tion, yet are 
difficult to simulate in a classroom. 
Supervisors and other employees can double 
as instructors. The trainee learns, by 
earning. On the other hand,- the employer 
and his supervisors may be more production 
than training oriented. The operations and 
equipment of a particular employer may cover 
only part of a needed range of skills, 
necessitating transfer amonp, employers for 
adequate;, training. The ideal is to 'meld the 
advantages of institutional and on-the-job 
training in formal cooperative work-study 
programs . 

Effective occupational preparation is 
impossible if the school feels that its 
obligation .ends when the student graduates. 
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The school, therefore, must work with 
employers to build a bridge between school 
and work. Placing the student on a job 
^ ' and following up his successes and failures 
provides the best possible information to 
the school on its own strengths and 
weaknesses. 

10. No iQatter how good the system of Initial 
preparation and the opportunities for up- 
grading on the job,' there, will always be 
need for remedial programs. Remedial 
programs will differ from the preventive 
in that many of the students will require 
financial assistance while in training; the 
courses must be closely oriented to the 
labor market to assure a quick return to 
employment; and the trainee will be ^ 

^ impatient qf what may seem to be .the 
••frills" of regular vocational programs. 

11. At every level from the elementary school 
through the postsecondary, adult , and 
r^ib.^ial programs, there will be those with 
special needs as defined by the 1963 Act. ' 
For both ^humanitarian and economic reasons, 

* persohs with special needs deserve special 
help* . * 

12. Many communities are too small to muster 
sufficient students for a range of 
occupational offerings broad enough to 
provide realistic freedom of bccupational 
choice* Potential students, often those 
with the greatest needs, live in areas too 
isolated for access to meaningful training* 
Otiiers come, from a home and neighborhood 
environment which makes eound preparation 
for life and employment difficult. .An 
adequate system of occupational preparation 
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will provide residential facilities* 
v^herever their absence ^presents an obstacle 
tc anyone in need of education and training 

13. The public system for occupational prepar- 
ation must be supported by adequate 
facilities and equipment, buttressed by 

; research and innovation, and by the prepar- 
^ action and upgrading of competent teachers, 
• counselors, and administrators. To assure 

constant, improv'emiants, it must provide 
. for constant evaluation and reporting 'of 
problems and fliccomplishments. 

14. The system of occupational preparation 
cannot operate in a vacuum. Data^must be 
made available on public and private 
training opportunities to eliminate un- • 
desirable duplication. Data on supply and 
demand for various occupations must be 

' available on a broader and more accurate 
basis. But total training opportunities 
must be based, riot on the number of jobs 
' ,which are available, but on the number of 
persons needing training. ^ _ . , 

'4 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
were enacted by Congress on October 16, 1968, and 
.Jwere cfesigned to overcome weaknesses found in .the 



^Vocational Education - The BHd,ge BeUieen Mm 
and His Worki Highlights and Reaorm&ndations from 
the General Report of .the Adi)isory Council on 
Vocational Edu(2ation (Washington, ,D.C. : U, S. 
Office of Education, 1968) , pp.- 74-77. 

^Public Law 90-576, 90th Congress (Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968). 
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programt Again, the Congress reiterated the uses to 
which^ federal- funds should be put and tied down 
percentages for Certain programs. , Postsecondary 
<5{ocational education programs were to obtain at 
least 15 percent of a state allotment and handi- 
capped programs were to obtain 10 percent. Separate 
authorizations were made for other programs of 
vocational education felt to be vital' to the nation *s 
economic and social well-being. This results of 
Congressional action are being realized in the nation 
as a whole; although there are certain "soft spots" 
in the program that only strong leadership can 
correct. Attempts are being made in Congress today 
to consolidate all vocational education progirams 
under a- block grant. In my estimation, it is 
necessary to keep the earmarked amounts for some time 
to round out a total program of vocational education. 
In some states, postsecondary voca.tional education 
would be the loser if such a block-grant fedei^^l 
program was enacted. 

The Education Amendriients of 1972 were omnibus 
pieces of legislation which updated several pieces 
of federal education legislation. 

This was the firgt attempt on the part o£ 
Congress to promote community colleges ^ (1) 
Title (A) of that act dealt with Establishment of 
the Community Colleges} (2) Title (B) - Occupational 
Education Programs; and (3) Titl^ (C) - Establishment 
of a* Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education in 
the U. S. Office of Education* It is ironic, as 
well as divisive, that the community colleges wanted 
to call vpcational education, occupational education. 
Separatism from vocational education first appeared 
in the name; secondly, the^act called for the 
setting up of state postsecondary education 
commissions to do' state-wide comprehensive planning • 
of postsecondary programs. Even before the ink . 
was dry from the' president's* signature, higher 



education boards were calling on governors to 
designate them as conunissions . The power struggle 
was on and members of Congress were caught in the 
flack from all sides. Although the law was specif iCy 
as to what constituted the commissions, much maneu- 
^ verin& was taking place. At this time," Congress 
has not appropriated funds for the comjnissions and 
probably will not until people in postsecondary 
vocational education are willing to become team 
members.- 

One of the most pressing needs of vocational 
• education today is the. necessity for better 
coordination between secondary and postsecondary ■ 
vocational education programs. In ,most st?ates 
it is difficult, if not impossible, for the .student 

' who has been enrolled in a vocational or technical 
program in high school to build on what has been i 
learned and continue education in a vocational or 
technical program at the postsecondary level. In 
many, cases, the student receives ho credit for 
his previous training, and is required to start a<rer 

, from "scr.atch," repeating instruction and wasting 

time and energy. 

■ \ ■ 
Possibly vocatioigial educators have not properly 

addressed this problem because of myths about high 

school vocational and technical education. One myth 

is that few vocational-technical students go on to 

postsecondary education. Studies «how just the. 

opposite. Schaefer and Kaufman^, studying 

Massachusetts youth, present the only data which 

could be lound on postse/condary "going rates" for all 



\. J. Schaefer and J. J. Kaufman, OaaupaHonat 
Education fot* Massaahusetts (Boston $ Massachusetts 
Advisory Council on Education, 1968), pp. 74, 76. 
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of the major secondary school curriculums* They 
found that 35 percent of vocational graduates and 
41 percent of college preparatory graduates enrolled 
in postsecondary education* In marked contrast, 
onl"^ 9 percent of the graduates of the general 
curriculum went on. to further education* in the 
Schaefer and Kaufman is^udy, 51 percent of those 
males who took worV at public technical institutes 
i or junior colleges were graduates of the vocational 
"^curriculum J for females, 59 percent were from the 
college preparatory curriculum* Seventy-six percent 
of those who were enrolled in company-sponsored 
training programs were vocational graduates as - 
compared with 12 percent from each of the other two 
high school curriculums*. Fifty-one percent of the 
males and 62 percent of the females who took work 
at private trade schools were college "preparatory 
graduates as compared with 35 percent from vocational 
curriculums .and^ 10 percent from the general 
curriculiims* 

U* S. Office of Education figures indicate that 
nationwide, 23 percent of secondaty school vocational 
curriculum grdduates continued full time in higher 
education* Since the Mass^^chusetts study included 
part-time enrollments, the percentages may be some- 
what higher and may indicate a greater discrepancy 
between the two sets of figures than actually exists* 

Another myth is that high school dropouts come 
' principally from the vocational education curriculum* 
Sjiudies show that 67 percent of dropouts come from 
the ••general'* curriculum* A third myth is that 



. ]/oodHonat Eduoation - The BHdge ^.Between Man " 
and Hie Work^ Highlights and Reaormendatione fvom 
the G^neml Repor^t of the Advisoi^ Comoil on 
Vocational Education^ p. 31* 
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high school students prefer to take a liberal arts 
program in college and do not think of postsecondary 
Institutions as a means of getting vocational 
educajipn. Actually, less than iO percent desire 
liberal arts, and two-thirds of tho'se who plan to 
go to college "agree very much" that "college is a 
place where you prepare for a job,"^ 

Having dispelled these myths, let us conclude 
i that there is a large percentage of intelligent 
high school graduates who have had vocational or 
technical training before they reach the doorstep 
of a postsecondary institution. 

What can be done to imptove coordination 
between secdndary and postsecondary vocational 
education? A few of the possibilities for construc- 
y .> . tive action are: 

■ :.. ; ^ I 

1. Study the high school curriculum for 
vocational and technical programs in your 
area. 

' * ■ • ' 

2. Meet with administrators and teachers 1^ 
these vocational-technical programs so,, ^ 
that you •can. become more familiar with 
their programs and student populations, 

, and so that they may become more 

familiar with the programs at the post- 
• secondary level . 



' ^Rupert N. Evans, Trends in Seoondary School 
Vocational E^ication Which are Likely to Affect 
Poet Secdndary Education Demands TreHde in Post • 
Secondarnj Education (Washington, D.C: Government 
Printing Office, 4970) , p. 85. 
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3. When high school courses parallel post- 
secondary vocational-technical subjects, 
/ provide administrative procedures so that 
the high school vocational-technical student 
can receive postsecondary credit for 
^equivalent work. ... / 

. 4. If changes in the high school program seem 
warranted for maxiirilim transfer credit, 
discuss the possibility of curriculum 
changes with appropriate teachers and 
administrators so that the student will 
have a smooth flow from high school' to the 
postsecondary institution* There might also 
be^'rieed for changes in the postsecondary 
curriculum to 'accommodate the secondary 
, school curriculum. It must be a/'two-way 
street." 

S'i Set up a system of advanced^ standing e:jams 
or credit by examination so' that if direct . 
ttfansfer of credit is not possible, the 
'student may have an opportunity to^ receive ' 
credit for what He already learned and 
will not be required to spend hours studying 
the same material* 

6. Finally, consider the possibility of letting 
high school students (particularly seniors) 
take some courses in postsecondary institu- 
tions while they are still in high school* 
This can be done through release time from 
school or by the student attending night 
classes at the postsecondary institution*- 
' in thi^s way you have introduced the student 
to postsecondary tra4^ing and the student 
^as a start in a postsecondary program 
before graduation* 
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Where has the American Vocational Assoclatlort 
been in all of these developments? Without the 
AVA, postsecondary vocational education would not 
have been a reality. It continues to be a major 
force. The aVa. has concern for the total program 
and will seek'to prevent its fr^agmentation, 
dilution, and destruction. I must say that the 
postsecondary vocational educators have not 
supported AVA ^to any great extent; however, this 
in no way diminished 6ur commitment to the total, 
program. We solicit your support, your ideas, and 
your influence. 
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The multi-unit district (MUD) is a relatively 
new organizational form for community colleges; 
howeVer, a sU'bstantial number of public MUDs have 
now been established. A 1970 national study 
analyzing changing organizational structure An public 
two-year institutions indicates movement in the 
direction of cluster arrangements,^ Of the 542 
reporting colleges in the United States, 150 
institutions (36 percent) were multi-unit disi.ricts. 
The largest of this.^new form — the urban or metro- 
politan multi-unit district — is a phenomenon of the . 
1960s, when nearly 30 MUDs were either created or 
gradually expanded from a single college to meet the 
pressing needs of big city clientele. 

The term '^urb^n MUD" covers a diversity of 
arrangements, but it refers mainly to the followi'^g 
criteria: two or more separate ' colleges or * 
instructional units; a major city location with at 
least one college :locate'd in the downtown section 
and another in an outlying suburb} broad-based local 
tax support r and a single ' governing' board and central 



Dale Tillery, Variat,ion and Change in Community 
College Organisation: A Prelitninary Report (Berkeley 
Center for Research, and Development in Higher 
Education, University of 'California > December 1970*) 
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office. Wide variations now exist in the number, 
size, and type of urban district colleges. The 
Chicago City Colleges system, the largest district 
ih the nation, encompassing hundreds of square miles, 
has eight individual campuses plus a TV college 
which serves all cHicago* The Loop Campus, the 
system* s downtown institution, enrolls more than 
10,000 studenls* Miami '^t^ade Junior College District 
is a three-college systei,* North Cai4t)i4s , ti:^pated ih 
the industrialized hortkeasj: ^^^ctcjt^ of ijfejip- 
politan Miami, is the district V acknowledged* 
technical-industrial training center and presetitly 
Enrolls moire p\}aif\ i8,qqQ sti|4enf,s. Near:)Ly thirty 
miles to the souths SflUth Nlfft'Wa is located in 
residential and affluent Coral Gables. ' Considere4 
the ^^tjarvard** ot the system by. many of its students, 
the South Campus curriculum p.ffers only select 
setniprdfpssifpnal and t:echn|ca:j. f:|:4it:i|.ng* 

The Peralt^ Community College District in 
Oakland, Caiifornia, my fcfe fj{fi#^ W^fffflf 
colleges, only freeway minutes apart, are located 
in highly 4isaittti^|^ ft}^t^t^opoi|Uf| SP^^:ittgs, including 
bot^ 4 biack ghetto and several surrotindlng whif:e, 
affluent sul^urbs. The system is completed by the 
inclusion of a fifth college located' SjOp tni:|.es away 
in a non-contiguous community in rural and 
mountainous Plumas County* There, diminutive 
Feather River College enrolls f eWelT than 500 students 
and has little in common with other Peralta insti-* 
tutions* However, it has voluntarily committed 
.itself to the fiscal fortunes of the distant 
metropolitan district through t^jfie instrumentation of 
State legislation which providers for sUch special 
arrangements* 

Even these brief i^ketches make it obvioua thaj: 
generalizations about a MUD organization can be 
incomplete and premature** E^ach district is a 



manifestation of a particular metropolitan settings- 
its history, people, and politics. Moreover, few 
•'Studies concerning multi-unit organizations have 
reached the research on higher education. It is 
true that more studies than befpre haive appeared in 
recent years, and these have tended to look more 
carefully upon the . developmental processes and the 
inner dynamics of such systems. 2 But we need to 
know much' more than we now know. However, some 
useful observations can be made and a tentative 
overview drawn from data which ar^ presently 
4v4ilable. It is to the coordination problems -of 
the Xatge. urban HUI)s that this paper addresses its 
remaining comments . 



Ftederick C. KinUer, Arthur M* Jensen, an4 
^ohn S. Hanseh, The^ Mutti-- Institution Junior College 
District (Washington, D.C.: American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 1969); C. Patrick Carter, 
**In^:eror^anizatloha| Arrangettte^ffi fpr ^eb)lh:|.c4:|-- 
'Vocational Education in >iulti-unit Community dollege 
bistticts^* (tihbUHish6t) ^Bitor^r dissertation^ 
tlniveirslty o^ CkUf ollnia, \ Ernest p. 

*4i|d A^j;f}i|^: K jaj^w^l^n Upban Mutti-Unit^ Conm 
Coiteged (h^vkeXByi p^ttf^r fqt peseajrch 
Development in Higher kducatibn. University of 
bali^ornia, 1972); and, John' A» Jenkins and ' r 
Joseph Rossmeier, Operational Con'trol Patterns and 
Effeatii)ene^e in Urban Multiunit Community Colleges 
(Ann Arbors Center fot the Study of \\ig\\et |3cjMC4- 
tion. University of Michigan, 1973). 
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The Organizational Setting 

Expanded metropolitan districts have developed 
pirimarily as a response to population -and geographic 
spread. The early observations of TJ^ikson^'^still 
prevail as important reasons for the growth of urban 
multi-unit colleges: the rural-to-urban population 
shift; an internal selective urban population 
migration; the post-World War II increase in the 
annual birth rate; the rapid and varied changes in 
occupational technology; and the increased under- 
standing of the role of the community college by . 
administrators and trustees of four-year colleges 
and Universities. Metropolitan districts were also 
formed to establish a wider tax base under one 
governing board, thereby offering postsecondary 
'education to coramuwities unable or often not 
disposed to provide such educational access. More- 
over, the development of the metropolitan district 
t'endfed to militate against the drawing of arbitrary 
sectional boundaries by municipal governments which 
have often created barriers to the efficient inte- 
gration of levels of urban education. 
» 

With multj.-i|n|.|: growtji, however, the community 
college district has exhibited a significant 
departure from similar purposive expansion, by othet 
fijghe^ •e4ucation networks. , These ineiude multi- 
cai|j|?l|s iiniverg|.t:|.es, n'aftpi4|3l4R. cluster coUege 
sy^fceins, puj5ij.ic aticj private consort^, .atjcf tf^e 
broad' spectrum o^ stkte-wide Kighet ecjucatioh ' 
doq^ft IftHtipn. In these :).att6r arrangetnerif^, network 
segmentation has-been fashione.d for the ^expressed 



C. G. Erikson, 'IMulti-campus Operation in the 
Big City,'* JmioT Cotfdge tfoum'at 3^ (1.964) J 17-4. 
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purpose of providing a necessary internal institu- 
tional specialiEation, progr^^m diversity, and 
system integratlor. • Moreover, these institutional 
forms customarily haye teen planned in advance of 
their implementation, and new organizational 
structures have been suggested for their governance 
and management. ' , 

In. these terms, the formation of urban community 
college 'MUDs has. been less explicit* For the most 
part, the fission of one original city college Into . 
several metropolitan counterparts, or the simultan'e- 

...^.^-.--^s facilitation of several new urban community 

colleges, has been followed by a traditional 
institutional model of the comprehensive curriculum 
which emphasizes transfer programs and, to a some- 
what lesser degree, associate degree technician 
trainihg. this development of Icok-alike* institu- 
. tions has been ^coupled with conventional forms of 
institutional operation and management. This may 
,not be too surprising. The origins of the community 
college are to be found primarily in the comprehen- * 
sive public seqondary school in America,^ yhose 
/ system of operation featured: a hierarchically 

arranged authority structure; communication flow from 
the top down; faculty work'loads routinely distri- 
buted by formula according to the size of the 
institution ^nd the number of Its educational 
departments; frugality and rationality in adimlnistra- 
tive decision making in terms of the perceived public 
interest; and control by citizens representative of 
the community power structure* * 



V 

^The Open-Door Cottegee (New Yorks McGraw-Hill » 
:|.970). 
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Medsker and Tlllery observe that this his- 
torical affiliation has tended > until very recently, 
to result in a more conservative approach tq insti- 
tutional governance and management than is found in . 
the other segments of higher eduoation of which the 
community college Is now a full partner. Yet it 
seems a reasonable assumption that several colleges 
cannot operate as though they are really only one 
institution, or that each is like the other, in the 
broad sweep of changing urban settings. These ", 
authors go on to suggest that the conventional form 
of operation and administration is being gradually 
modified in an increasing number of community 
colleges. A major theme under con|sider?ition in this 
commentary is that the process of change in the 
occupational education posture of urban community 
college MUDs may not be taking place quickly enough 
to keep pace With the realities of metropolitan 
requirements. 

/ 

The Instructional Setting 

The idea of many different and specialized 
training programs for a large and diverse clientele * 
offered predominantly at only certain community ^ 
colleges within a metrpi>olitan MUD takes its most /• 
'significant form today in the development of 

---^ I 



•'leland L. Medsker and Dale Tlllery, Br>eaking 
the Aaa&QQ Barriers: A Profile of fuo-Year Colleges 
(New York} McGraw-Hill, 1971). 



vocational-technical instructional areas. ^* 

At least two factors account for such a change 
in the look-alike comprehensive curricula of urban 
MUD colleges. First, the innet-city campus primarily 
services the needs of ghetto clientele, * One of the 
central functions which identifies the Unique 
missions and roles of .the inner-city community coll- 
ege, and at the same time distinguishes that respon- 
sibility from those of suburban and/or rural 
campuses in the sam? district, is the provision for 
a Hariety of types, and levels of courses leading to, 
ocbupational specialization. Central city— the 
metropolitan hub of commerce, industry, business, * 
government, and servide-related activities— is 
heavily concentrated with skilled, , semiskilled and 
semiprofessional -occupations and trades. Many of ' 
the skills required to perform these tasks 
effectively must be learned through postsecondary 
training, and in most cases for ghetto ret'.idents 
the only available institution for such preparation 
is the inner-city community college. 

Contrary to current impression, black minor- 
ities, in particular, migrate to inner cities today 
less from the rural South than from other inner 
cities. Moving essentially because of occupational 
obsolescence, migrants arrive in new urban centers 
hoping for jobs. In this sense, rapid technological 
change has necessitated the retraining and upgrading 
of people in many highly skilled and technical areas « 



Several seminal ideas in this- section which 
concern the differentiation and ^selective displace- 
ment of occupational programs in big city MUD 
colleges have been graciously shared with the author 
by Dr. John Grede, Vice Chancellor for Career and 
Manpower Programs, The City Colleges of Chicago. 
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To meet the needs of an increasingly mobile 
population, as well as thos> o*f a rapidly changing 
post-Industrial' society , the training and retraining 
functions of the inner-city community college have • 
continued' to expand and to be updated^ In recent 
years, the Inner-city ciimpus has served also as a 
testing ground for many new programs, among them a 
number in the allied health field and in the 
expanding area of social technology, which^ were 
designed to provide community program leaders , 
child day-care personnel, outreach and social 
service assistants, aides for^elemientary and secon- 
dary education, and public service technicians • 
Funded initially through federal' economic opportunity 
legislation,' many of these training efforts have been 
locally absorbed and have become an important feature 
of community development being implemented by the 
inner-city qproaynity college^ 



The second factor which has modified the ^ 
traditional carbon copy comprehensive educational 
pattern at each district college has been the 
unrelenting growth of vocational-technical training 
designed to prepare students for immediate employ- 
ment at varying occupational levels rather than for 
prebaccalaureate thresholds • A major thrust in this 
area began in the early l'960s. Enhanced by strong 
federal legislative and fiscal support* the momentum 
continues a decade later, with interest and support 
maintained in varied magnitude by both federal and 
state governments* District suburba^i campuses; > 
in particular, have emphasised certain occupational > 
education offerings in the wake of the new career 
movement of the 70s. The^e are. usually described as 
^ a higher level core of vocational-technical , 
trainings and purpoift to meet the more sophisticated 
job entry requirements of middle manpower. 
Currlcular designs and guidelines prepared by the 
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Occupational Education Project of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges have 
fostered this level of career prep'aration in ^recent 
year^. * , ^ 

Such prograit/ offerings are normally adjuncts 
of the associate degree requirements of suburban 
institutions. In thls' relationship, general education 
course requirements, considered by many vocational- 
'teQhnical deans as learning keystones to the occu^pa- 
tion^l training programs, have been met by a tra- 
ditionally prescribed core of standard liberal arts 
courses. Suburban MUD colleges tend to have signi- 
ficantly fewer of the lower level or non-collegiate , 
skills training programs, which are left to other 
district institutions; e.g., downtown colleges, 
skills centers, and county occupational centers'" 
where diplomas, certificates, and other formalisjed 
recognitions of achievement are awarded for program 
completion. 

It has been noted that the suburban socio- ' 
. economic life style and community self-image are 
different from the community environment of other 
district colleges. A natural affinity between 
suburbia and sophisticated college programs does 
exist. Because there are more suburban colleges in * 
the aggregate of metropolitan MUD institutions, 
prestigious middle-level technical training has 
tended to' be widely proliferated, and is often 
duplicated within a single district. A debilitating 
competition between Institutions has often taxed 
the management capabilities of administrators and 
faculties alike, not to speak of the drain on dist-^ 
rict resources. Presently ^ occupational training ^ 
in different suburban colleges within a single " 
district is trending more in the direction of the 
needs of new local industries; e»g#i computer 
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programming, oceanographlc technologies, and 
numerical control, causing an Increasing • 
differentiation of the Instructional functions of 
a district* ? 

There Is nothing particularly new In these 
observations, and administrators and faculty groups, 
will readily admit to the Influence of both factors 
on Instructional arrangements at* a college and 
within the district. What Is of Interest here Is 
the process by which such Instructional modlfl-. 
cations have taken place and the subsequent 
problematic ramifications for the coordination and , 
Integration of vocational-technical Instruction In 
the network of Institutions.. 

The Diversification pf Function 

Technical-vocational Instruction In urban MUD 
colleges has experienced a phenomenon that might be 
appropriately referred 'to as "Institutional drift''-- 
^ concept borrowed "fir^m social ecology 'and connoting 
the natural evolution c^Cadaptive tendencies in 
varied environments of organic forms which have 
separated from a common parent. This ''drift'' has 
been a rather gradual and natural development in 
the sense that little of any district program . ^ 
planning^ or advanced Instructional** preparedness was 
manifes.ted for the different functions which might be 
required of colleges placed in select sectors of a 
large metropolitan, area. Today, mst urban MUDs 
have experienced occupational program differentiation 
among thelt colleges. Yet catalogs and brochures 
still announce the educational comprehensiveness of'' 
/each dlstricjt Ihstltution, a'dmlnishrators behave 
officially as tr^ough all colleges are essentially 
alike, and trustees determine organisational policy 
as if network institutions will function congruently. 

.1 • . . . ' • 
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A fundamental assumption and its validat'ion 
underlie this view of institutional sameness. The 
assumption holds that there is little clientele 
difference in the metropolitan service area. Hence 
Grede tells us: • ^ • 

The new campuses were distributed 
geographically over the. city and thus 
-brought closer to the students. The 
rationale for the process ^as the 
proximity principle, which held that 
therp was a large unserviced market for 
community college education and that if 
campuses were put put in the. neighbor-t 
hoods, more people would come to college. 
V It was true. New 'campuses opened without^, 
generally affecting enrollment in older 
" * *campus'es and the net impact was to • 
increase enrollment. ... 

What was equally significant along" , 
with the increase in enrollment, was 
that the new campuses were modeled on 
the programs of the older campuses arid 
initially staffed by faculty of , the 
older campus working overtime. Xh«f 'effect 
was to replicate the essentially 
baccalaureate-oriented two-year 
educational programs and provide the new 
campuses, new students, and new neigh- 
borhoods with the same educational fare. . . . 
The demand for education was so great that 
new programs meeting specific needs were 
unnecessary to get increased college, 
attendance*. Thus, the community to 
t which the new campus responded was the 
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same, city-wide community of the older 
campus 



The validation is grounded in demographic 
research data gathered over the past two decades. 
Big city districts were es4;ab,li§hed in an era when 
metropolitani25ation in America experienced its 
greatest growth. During this period, increased 
geographic mobility and notable economic affluence 
tended to temporarily blur group and residential 
differences in an exploding population. Iri the 
1950s and much of the 60s, urban growth— expressed 
in increased use of raetropolitari land-areas and' the 
residential concentration of nearly one-half of the 
nation •s population— of ten gave the appearance of a" 
homogenized public life. Institution^^al development 
and service seemed to take on a standardized 
approach to clientele, suggesting a mass sameness 
in the behavior and characterifetics of urban 
residents « 

Grede points out that .''distinct communities were 
not obvious, or if distinctiveness existed it was 
not obvious Un educational planning. in discussing 



John F. Grede, "Collective Co?iprehensiveness : 
A Proposal for a Big City Community College j'!, Journal 
of Higher Eduoation 41 (1970) t 183-184. 

^A. Schuchter, Mte PoiOer/Btaok Freedom 
(Boston: Beapon Press, 1969). 

^Grede., "Collective Cbmprehensiveness » A, 
. roposal 'f or«.a Big City Community College," pp. 183- 
x84 . „ , 




the relationship of man to city and of public 
institution to man during this period, Hodgkinson 
suggests that as a consequence of the overlapping 
jurisdictions of many urban forces, large numbers 
of residents belonged to no particular urban commu- 
nity • And urbarl sociologists have tended to 
minimize the irifluence of local communities and 
neighborhoods with distinctive life styles, value 
orientations, and service needs on metropolitan ^ ' 
'growth in these years.' vr. 

Since at least 1968, a review of American urlian 
life has been made with abrasive scrutiny • It now 
seems abundantly clear that terms such as sameness 
and homogeneous no longer accurately describe metro- 
politan community life, if ever they did, an4 that 
•the big city is surely a complete milieu of many 
peoples, places, economic needs, normative life 
styles, and circumscribed world views* 

It is suggested here that the placement of 
several colleges within an expanded^ urban MUD Has 
been essentially random if well intended, and has, 
proceeded primarily as a means fo^ providing trans- 
portation convenience and residential? propinquity 
for students, rather than as a base for serioti's V 
effort to identify and service different kinds of 
communities within the metropolitan district* 

As instructional programming unfolded in each of 
the new colleges, it was soon recognized that 
occupational training could not, and probably should ^ 
not, follow the identi<:al pattern of distribution 



Harold L. Hodgkinson, Education^ Intemotion^ 
and Social ^Change (Englewood Cliffs, N#J*{ 
Prentice-Hall, 1967). 
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among all campuses as did the conventional 
liberal arts offerings and senior college transfer 
programs. Four factors seem to account for this 
awareness First, occupational Instruction hardware 
is. expensive, and a specialist staff is not easy to 
convene in the face of commercial-industrial competl*- 
tion. Duplication of program in several institutions 
has proved an infeasible financial liability in a 
period of economic retrenchment and has often drawn 
• community criticism many districts. S'econd,' 
recent and rapid differentiation of the occupational 
education programs at this .previously mentioned 
inner-city colleges was perhap^s the first shift in 
institutional identification with^a very different 
service area within an urban district. ' 

Third, for reasons which are not as yet clear, 
certain colleges developed a concentration of 
specific occupational education programs. Evidence 
points to such programs meeting the requirements of 
a community's economic base. The rural institutions 
do have the programs in forestry technology, animal 
husbandry, and agribusiness,. Mai^^ suburbian campuses 
specialize in sophisticated technical and semi- 
professional training; e.gl , engineering and electro- 
chemical technologies, as allied industries move out 
of the central city to merge interests with outlying * 
metropolitan residential localities* But the program 
placements are not always so neat, and may,' in fact, 
have much to do wich the complexities of the district 
office* 9 instructional placement decisions in the 
f«ace of strong campus autonomy. This ^^natural 
grouping** of vocational-technical offerings among 
different district^ institutions is still to be 
batter understood. 

Finally, there has been an increasing tendency 
to locate certain occupational programs in associa- 
tion with similar instructional efforts of other 
institutions and agencies « The concentration of 
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allied health training in one community college 
juxtaposed with the professional service activities 
of public health facilities, university medical 
schools, and proprietary health training institutions 
to form a large urban medical .training center is a 
case in point. This feature of interinstitutional 
association is -as much a function of new concepts 
in metropolitan planning and public resources 
accountability as it is an independent MUD decision 
about program placement, and points up the matter of 
new external influences on the ostensibly autonomous 
community college system. 

The urban MUD reaction to the casual and largely 
unplanned diversification of occupational education 
offerings among its colleges has been after-the-fact, 
in most cases. In some urban districts, the casual 
dispersion continues and, with "the possible exception 
of recent provisions for district-wide admissions 
and student cross-registration, is met with an easy 
concern by administration and staff for its future 
implications. Unfortunately, the research and data 
.available about this new organizational form for 
the community college are inadequate for a 
rigorous analysis of the comparative motivations 
toward structural change by different MUDs. Perhaps 
multi-unit districts with few colleges and a 
reasonably accurate control of student enrollments 
can remain segmentally comprehensive or indetermin- 
ately casual about a local program emphasis. 

For some large urban community college MUDs, 1 ' 
however, concerned realization of increased instruc- 
ti^onal specialization has resulted in a planned 
reorganization of the district instructional pattern* 
A decade after its inception, the Miami -Dade Junior 
College District developed long-range institutional 
planning which established guidelitjes for the approval 
of and the responsibility for new programs, as well 
as criteria for the institutional placement of 
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specific offerings, , For several years, the 
St« Louis Junior College District has fostered the 
development of four major occupational education* 
areas; i^e*, engineering technology, health services, 
business technology, and publl<^ service, each with a 
specific emphasis at different district 'Colleges* . 
The recent district master plan specifically avoids 
duplication of program and develops steps for 
effective internal articulation among colleges. 

[rhe Peralta Community College District has con- 
centrated the bulk of its vocational instructional 
programs, liicluding the training and retraining of 
unemployed persons referred by the State of 
California Human Resources Development Department, 
at a downtown Skills Center. This facility maintains 
equal organizational status and rank with district 
colleges and is administered by a system director. 

Perhaps the most ambitious attempt at total 
reorganization of a district-wide curriculum has 
been recently considered by the City Colleges of 
Chicago. The plan is to firmly structure the 
system along occupational or career lines in terms 



The Miami-Date Junior College District, Long 
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of five major divisions: engineering and industrial} 
business, secretarial^ and data processing; health • 
services; public and human services; and general 
education. Instruction at any district colleger 
would be exclusively a function of one of the 
occupational divisions.- Traditional liberal arts 
courses would be available in each ^Institution as 
a support base for occupational programs. It is 
significant that the nation's largest urban MUD 
would attempt the complete overhaul of tha organi- 
zation of the system curricula; however, to consider 
total reorganization in terms of occupational 
education— from central administration to -student 
entry— is assuredly fiituriotlc. 

Even wlt^ the amount of, organizational change 
now under cor iideration or being implemented by urban 
MUBSy the mauagement and operations structure of 
these districts still is largely maintained along the 
aforementioned traditional lines. To be sute^ some 
structural expedience wrought by urban change has 
brought about the establishment of several levels of 
intra-district councils for review and advisement, 
the employment of central office specialist personnel i 
a renewed attention to lagging community manpower^ 
surveys I the development of emergency measures to 
care for tenuous occupational programs and their 
apprehensively committed clientele, and a growing 
recognition of the need for an agreed-upon division 
of authority over those instructional matters to be • 
settled primarily by the district office and those to 
be settled primarily at the level of the local 
college. ' 

What seems tb be called for are carefully 
designed and interrelated district organizational 
structures and functions. Keys to such eventual 
development are the provisions for meaningful 
operational goals as well as the policies and pro- 
cedural arrangements necessary to their implementa*-* 
tion. Critical courses of action include t 
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decl^ons about instructional program location 
within the district; the development of criteria to 
use in making choices about new. programs to be 
undettaken; current programs to be modified or 
furloughed'; the allocation of resources according 
to some priorities forjnat; the qualifications of. 
students for college atid/or program admissions; and 
the performance standards for awarding degrees or 
for minimum qualifications for job entry. Further 

discussion of these measures follows. 

1 ^ ^ 

Organizational ambivalence might collectively 
describe urban MUDs tod4v as they range in inter- 
institoutional flexibility from an expediei^t 
modification of traditional operations patterns on 
the one hand,. to planned comprehensive change of 
the total organizational structure on the other. 
In the former, educational function usually has 
allowed the organizational structure to predominate. 
In the latter^ situation, organizational structure 
follows after the delineation of specified 
educational function. The varied attempts to meet 
the organizational requirements of expanding 
community college MQDs have precipitated problems in 
network instructional coordination. 



" "The Problems of Instructional Coordination 

Even if each community college curriculum was 
the homojLfenized comprehensive unit which a district 
rhetoric impresses upon its constituency, the problem 
of the system* s instructional coordination would 
continue to be vexing, as it most probably is for 
multi-campus networks facing intercampus competition, 
program replication, strained resources, and 
shifting clientele. But the increased diversifica- 
tion of occupational education programs among select 
Institutions of a metropolitan district, whether 
random or purposive, makes ^ the need for greater 
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system-wide coordination and cooperation at many 
levels imperative. The bases for coordination are 
many, but the following seem particularly significant 
in this matter: the uses of long--range planning; 
policy formulation and implementation characterized 
by measures for system integration; prpuiSlon pf 
educational services to meet district-wide needs; and 
rapproach^ment between institutional autonomy and 
district objectives. 

Relatfed problem areas reflect such* bases, and 
^ require further study and subsequent resolution if 
big city MUDs are to reach the degree of effective- 
ness which their statements of urban commitment 
seem to promise. 

1. Long-range Developmental Planning . Community 
college long-range planning, except in instances 
of plant and facilities development, has not been a 
notable enterprise. Urban MUD master planning for 
instructional purposes, particularly in the antlci- 
.patory and speculative phases, is lacking for 
occupational education. But for exceptional cases, 
instructional program planning has been piecemeal, 
inconsistent, short-term, expedient, and not parti- 
cularly noted for the full participation of con- 



certied faculty in either the decisions about program 



logistics or the determination of educational pollcy^\ 
1 A 

Bender has pointed up the implications of 
master planning as it relates to occupational 



Louis W. Bender, '•Post-Secondary Occupational 
Education and the Pennsylvania Master Plan for Higher 
Education," PostSeoondary Occupational Muoation: 
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(Urtiverslty Park! The denter for the Study of Higher 
Education, The Pennsylvania State University, 1970), 
pp. 40-47. 
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education, and underscores the fact that such 
planning Is necessary for any kind of system coor- 
dlnatlont Coordination allows' for an Intelligent 
centralized design, an educationally effective 
network development, and purposeful Instructional 
directions. The handmaiden of coordination Is 
cllent.ele feedback in, the form of recurring 
assessment of local community needs; e«g« , continuing 
input' of circumstances, developments, and require-^ 
,ments in mant)ower fields to be used in ^subsequent 
planning and review stages. Review and restatement 
of the long-range plan must follow, based on 
methodical and uniform, evaluation of the instructional 
program. Medsker*''^ has recently commented on the 
necessity for program evaluation in occupational 
education* 

> 

/Grade gives us a highly compact view of 
coordlnatidn as* the guiding function of a system of 
diversified district institutions where each empha- 
sizes a major occupational training specialty: 

If one starts with the relationship of 
. the student to his educational program as 
the basl£t for the Institutions » then 
logically the organization of the educa- 
tional structure . . . must support and 
expedite that relationship; One step 



Leland L. Medsker, "Strategies for Evaluation 
of Post-Secondary Occupational Programs," The Second 
Annual Pennsylvania Conferenee on Post-Seaondary 
Oaaupational Education ^ ed, Angelo C, Gillie. 
(University Park: The Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, The Pennsylvania State University, 
1971), pp. 7-28. 
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further takes us to the "position that 
budgeting and expending of resources, 
determination of comparative costs, 
identification of priorities, collection 
• of data through institutional research, 
and evaluation of success must be related 
to the program trase-Jihich the institution 
is developing. With programs- clearly 
identified, students closely related to 
programs, faculty and supportive student 
services allocated by prqgram, the next 
step is to identify program costs, relate 
those costs to enrollment and output, and 
determine and establish a comparative cost 
basis per unit of enrollment or output.- 
Then, with availability of adequate funds 
and qualified staff determined, with man- 
power needs for graduates carefully assessed 
and placement probabilities identified, 
a sensible basis for program initiation, 
continuance, or expansion is at hand. 
This is the essence of a program-planning- 
budgeting system and a management information 
system, both of which are integral parts of 
an institution conceptualized and operated 
on a program base.-'-^ 

System coordination through developmental 
planning might not ^necessarily require the absolute 
utilization of MIS \and/or PPBS practices, although 
trends now. move strpngly in these directions. A 
former financial vice president of the large 
St. Louis community ^college MUD calls for their, 
application to bring current operations in line with 
available resources as well as to indicate to tfie 
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paying public that educators can be good managers. 
Whether or hot one wholly agrees with the specifics 
of fealais^ directive, it seems clear that what is 
required is some systematic way of ordering 
educational prioirities, with choices of alternatives 
possible as data are made available on a recurrent 
basis about the appropriateness of program placement 
and direction. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion rendered 
by the several nationwide planning studies of 
higher education systems undertaken to date is that 
both institutional autonomy and the level of 
instructional performance of the institution have 
improved as a result of network planning and 
coordination. 

2. Alternate or Comivlementary Institutional Goals . . 

'All district office and institutional personnel 
associated with urban *MUDs adhere to the basic 
philosophy and major purposes of community college 
education. These are too well known to belabor. 
However I shared broad purpose may be implemented 
differentially by colleges within the MUD, through 
the pursuit of more specific ends which are achieved 
through cooperative policy formulation and program 
decision making. If the metropolitan area is a 
complex of varied and different service sectors > 
then the localized college serves specific training 
needs; e.'g.> the inner-city ghetto or the suburban 

• pocket of plenty. 



Mary Jane Calais ••Participatory Planning 
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John Lombardi (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass> 1973) > 
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Theoretically, we know that "a continuing sit- 
uation of necessary interaction between an organi- 
zation and its environment introduces an element of 
environmental control into the organization , , . 
efforts must produce something useful or acceptable 
to at least a part of the organizational environment 
to win continued support. The definition of 
occupational education programming and the explica- 
tion of the vocational-technical faculty and staff 
roles at a localized college are significant means 
of identify,ing the mission and purpose 'of the 
institution, both to its service community and to the 
other district institutions. Such a definition; i.e., 
the institution's goals', is a statement of what the 
college Is all about as well as a reflection of the 
college value commitment. 

Problems persist ia urban- MUDs where coordina- 
tion, or the lack of it, cannot integrate the various 
alternative missions and roles of district institu- 
tions for the district-wide good. The perspective 
here is closely related to institutional integrity 
and campus autonomy, because it is the, manner in 
which the centralized procedures of the district 
office conceive and implement occupational education 
that determine the instructional responsibility of a 
given institution. * 



18 
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3. The Role, of the District Office . The -central 
problem of urban MUDs Is the power relationship 
, between the district office and the local campus. 
' Some MUDs still 'place decision making at the lowest 
level of the district, or practice selective decen- 
tralization so that curriculum development might be 
left principally to the institutions. But there has 
been a steady movement in the direction of more 
centralized control by the district of flee, accom- 
panied by the increase in office personnel consti- 
tuted largely of staff specialists. Such augmenta- 
tion ha? been explained in terms of thedieer number 
of tasks the central office must perform in ordiej to 
render greater district accountability and to produce 
a more careful check on the district's educational 
effectiveness. .One result has been the appearance of 
several levels of administrative review; e.g., budget 
tequests and new instructional programs, which often 
entail checking and cross-c>ecklng befpre a final 
decision for implementation can be submitted. 

' The effects of centralized accretion on 
occupational education are many and cannot be treated 
exhaustively here. Hopefully., three problem instances . 
will suffice. First, the need for • additional 
occupational education at the community college level' 
is acknowledged by practioners. The expense of such 
training. is also known — costly equipment and methods, 
unique facilltdtion, hlg;hly trained and experienced 
. staffs, and a small studenf-f acuity ratio. Without 
proper and careful coordination of district and 
institution viewpoints, a collision course may well 
be set between efficiency (fiscal rationality) and 
effectiver-jss (educational decisiveness). Should 
this happen, the probable results are at l,east two- 
fold: 'the impositibn of Increased instructional 
constraints to effect standardization among 
. colleges} and, a blurred recognition of and 
diluted support for those 'colleges who seek solutions 
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to their service community's, occupational training 
requirement?. ' 

Second, coordination by the district office is 
even more significarit in the areas of resource 
allocation and planning. Community manpower needs 
can be, immediate and dramatic. Occupational 
training preparation must be flexible in response. 
Even under normal circumstances, it may take a 
year to eighteen months to complete a district-wide 
budget. When clearances have to be obt£?.ined at 
several successive levels of authority, che process 
is complicated and delayed. Few budgets work when 
handed down in detail from a surrogate authority. 
To be successful in operation, joint and cooperative 
planning should proceed up from the institutional 
oper^ations lev«l and down from those who understand 
the limits of the resources. 

Finally, the traditional argument for local 
financial support focuses heavily on the issue of 
local control; e.g., the servicing of local occupa- 
tional training need^. It has been indicated that 
a great city is not a homogenized place with 
standardized needs,, but is, like Chicago and 
St. Louiff, a complex of political-social subdiyisiona 
with different skill-preparation requirements. 
Further, there is sufficient evidence to indicate 
that many local community groups; e.g., labor, 
•business, and industry— with-^n the, greater metro- 
politan setting — function in important 'ways to 
foster their particular interests. District-wide 
coordination problems arise when people who are to ' 
be benef itt^ed and taxed have little influential 
voice in the local college operation. 

Thus, what is coordinated, how coordination 
takes place, and who may be involved in the coordin- 
ation process are factors which often lack agreement 
in a shifting distribution of authority between 



central office staff and Institutional personnel and 
could have Increasing Import for the development of 
effective vocational-technical education In urban 
MUDs. It Is Interesting to note at this point that ^ 
In the national study off organizational change In 
Instructional programming cited earlier, ^ Tillery 
fo'.nd that both the level of concern for and the 
amount of Involvement in the planning for new 
instructional program structures by vocational- 
technical staff members were less than for all other 
faculty. And in general,, these dual concerns we^e 
reported as being little more than of mild Interest 
for occupational staff. . 

4. The Governing Board > There is sparse research 
available about the highest governing body in urban 
community college MUDs, We know little if anything 
about the organizational behavior of trustees in 
this interinstitutional form.^ However, data 
indirectly informed by other urban MUD research, 
together with information auout trustee attitudes 
drawn from multi-campus research at other levels of 
higher education, 'help us form two useful observa- 
tions in the <i:oordinatlbn context. First, ijt has 
been pointed out that the most serious need^for 
governing boards of large multi-campus systems is to 
become concerned with matters of system-wiae 
coordination — fostering and carefully assessing the 
interplay of institutional diversity and program 
specialization within the framework of system 
objectives. Specifically, trustees have the power; 
i.e., the ultimate policy-making responsibility 
and authority, to specify the conditions under which 
allocation of funds may be used, and they. can insist 
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that campuses diversify their programs rather than 
duplicate one another in the interest of both 
system-wide service and local community needs. 

Presently, however, community college MUD 
bo^ds of trustees are further removed than before 
from the local campus environment and the realities 
of its daily life and operational practicalities. 
The board is yet another level of bureaucracy, albeit 
the highest and with superior sanctions. Moreover, 
the complex multi-campus network it governs creates 
an even larger external environment to which trustees 
must effectively react if they are to neutralize 
political "flack," compromise conflicting community 
vested interests, and generate an. outstanding 
public image. This is no small task, but one which 
has often screened off relationships with administra-" 
tion, faculty, and students who require even more 
regular contact with the board about district 
internal developments. If the structure of 
occupational education is changing significantly 
within t1ie metropolitan service area, a policy 
problem is generated when the ultimate governance 
authority lags in the regulation of that instruction's 
pace, strength,' and direction vti thin the educational 
system. 

Finally, some boards understandably have been 
accustomed to the conventional community service 
tone of a "flagship" campus, the original city 
institution. This is particularly so if the city 
college has been in solo operation for many years. 
When fission takes place and several new campuses 
begin' operation, therie is the tendency by incumbent 
trustees to assume that the instructional distri- 
' bution pattern will remain comparable— a curriculum 
featuring the traditional baccalaureate-oriented 
liberal arts courses, senior college transfer 
programs, and to a. lesser degree, i^emiprofessional 
offerings. These assumptions are valid when little 
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developmental planning takes place. If the tradi- 
tional district policies are not much changed, 
needed substantive occupational education programs 
at all training levels face* an uphill trek toward 
recognition and support. 

5. District Internal Communication and Reciprocity . 
In the single-college district, the extent to which 
the occupational education function is served is 
determined primarily by an in-house commitment and 
the familial, allocation of resources. Problems of 
coordination exist, but these are handled on 
departmental bases which are face-to-face, immediate, 
and highlyy localized. 

Urban MUDs add twp key dimensions' to coordin-/ 
ation. First, institutional commitment must extend 
beyond concern for only, its' offerings to include the 
provision for district '^wMe programming through 
cooperation with other network institutions* A 
desirable diversity, of offerings means, as ^complemen- 
tary to its own special vocational-technical emphasis, 
that there would be on a district-wide'basis a range 
of both short duration certificate and two-year 
associate degree programs as determined by overall 
community needs and geared to the interests and 
abilities of the heterogeneous urban student popula- 
tion. This is both a planning and maintenance 
problem which requires that local college and district 
personnel remain actively aware of the needs of all 
segments of the metropolitan community and be commit- 
ted as well to the broad objectives of providing a 
diversified occupational training program on a 
network basis/ 

Finally, these efforts mandate that college and 
district organize such arrangements about a complex 
of rational decisions, agreements, and understandings 
related at the same time to district-wide demands aind 
local college integrity. These integrative 
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'^arrangements include, at least five significant 
components? (1) clear definitions of institutional 
and district goals and purposes; (2) concisely 
stated. policies, procedures, and standards which 
regulate the o'peration and maintenance of the 
district colleges, as well as the activities of all 
personliel associated with '^hem; (3) support and 
cooperation by leaders of key administration, 
faculty, student, and community groups for college 
and district objectives, as well as for the consen- 
sually established means for obtaining these 
ends; (4) an assurance of equality for all district 
institutions and their instructional representatives 
in the'^decision-making and policy-determining 
apparatus of the; district , including parity of 
challenge and .negot^iat ion over local issues; and 
(5) personnel and financial resources for the 
support of the 4istrict-wide instructional program 
to be allocated and distributed in ways which 
rationalize* the network purpose with the assigned 
responsibilities of local colleges* This last 
component is crucial for occupational education • 
Vocational-technical training seems> always to be 
•'just .emerging" as a major function of the 
community college, even after nearly three decades 
of serving well a major share ^of the clientele 
attending thip pootsecondary institution on a nation- 
wide scale* "Emergent" may signify nothing more than 
the* historic lack of adequate resources, astute 
programming, and proper community placement on the 
one hand, and the more ^cleverly competing competenpies 
of academic departments on the other* 

Perhaps this listing of organizational character- 
istics is the optimum, but without some kind of 
similar structure and method for educational 
delivery on a mass scale, large urban community 
college MUDS face Immense problems in the coordin- 
ation and articulation of occupational education which 
no amount of typical "can do" rhetoric will supplant* 
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Occupatlunal Educatlou In Puspect 



Although several big city community colleges 
have registered notable accomplishments > it is con- 
ceivable that the urban ^^UD may not be the most 
effective organizational arrangement for serving the 
occupational training needs of a diverse metropolitan 
clientele-- at least in *its p'.esent ^ambivalent forms. 
This; commentary has intended to be neither an 
argument supporting its merits nor an, apology for its 
limitations. Many cities are served well by a 
single, large, comprehensive institution. Others, 
like San Francisco, have arranged to* meet the growing 
needs of urban tesidents through an active involve- 
ment In city-wide consortia which include senior 
institutions and public agencies. Still other 
cities feature confederations of .area vocational- 
technical schools, community colleges, proprietary 
I institutions, industrial training centers, and the 
like. Additional city-wide arrangements for a com- 
f)rehensive, distribution of educational services are„^ 
thei subject of a recent Carnegie Commission report. 

The issue examined in this paper is that the 
rap idr expansion in the last decade' of the public, 
urban, two-year multi-college system has taken place 
in often random fashion, as it has attempted to 
provide the vast area to be served with a sufficient 
number of low cost, residentially localised, open- 
access institutions, with each featuring compre- 
hensive curricula for 'a new and diverse clientele. 
Few disagree that this coverage has been achieved 
well enough where attempted. As an unexpected 
outcome, however, occupational education programs 
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have tended tq become specialized at different 
Institutions within a district for a variety of 
reasons. Belated arrangements In some districts 
have acknowledged this phenomenon 'by providing 
formal control factors for continued specialized 
program growth, district support, and local 
community advisory input. Such measures have * 
usually been a compartmentalization of traditional 
educational policies. 

today, an awakening to the checkered pattern 
of a new urban social fabric and a sharper reaction 
to the increased national commitment to occupational 
preparedness strongly suggest an even greater need 
for planned and meajsured arrangements for the 
systematic coordination and integration of 
occupational education in all urban MUDs. 
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THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
IN KEEPING VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS VIABLE 



Ernest No tar 
President 
Niagara CommunitV College 
Sanborn, Ney York 




In parparation for thi's paper, I had the 
opportunity to reflect on what the job or the. role 
' of the community college president is in keeping ^ * 
occupational education viable. As the chief 
administrative officer of the community college, 
I have been asked many times, ''What do you really do^^' 
And many times I have wondered about that myself. 
It has also given me the chance to review some 
25 years of experience in postsecondary two-year 
college education, which ran the gamut from the 
original technical institute concept in New York 
State in 1947 to the present comprehensive community 
college concept. I would like to say, but I can*t, 
that my experience followec^ a cle^r, definite, 
clean-cut set of rules and procedures, with every- 
thing laid out in a nice pattern which, if faithfully 
followed, would guarantee eventual success. Not so; 
there were no such guidelines or traditions to 
follow. At times we had to use the shotgun approach 
' to the problems of facilities, faculty, finances, 
and instructional programs. And at other times, a 
rifle shot, so as to give "proper attention to .the 
crises of the moment ♦ 



Occupatio n al Educ at ion 

Occupational education has been a national, 
state, and local issue and concern throughout this 
century. Meetings, seminars, conferences^ conven- 
tions, and position papers have all addressed 
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themselves to this topic; in recent years, forces 
in our society have focused public attention on the 
need for enlarged and improved systems of occupation- 
al education. 

* 

The Regents of the State of New York, in a 
recent position paper, defined occupational 
education '!as that part of the education process 
which prepares people ,for employment in occupations 
requiring less than a baccalaureate degree* However^ 
occupational education in its broadest sense should 
be seen as an aspect of the total educational process. 
While it can be distinguished from other components 
of the educational process by its emphasis on 
developing job skills, occupational education functions 
as a part of the total process in developing the many 
characteristics for personal, social, and occupational 
success. Besides developing specific job skills, 
occupational education provides orientation to work 
and guidance. in the selection of educational and 
occupational objectives and is, therefore, a program 
for all students, not only for those who d6sire ' 
training in specific job skills. For occupational 
education to be a continuum, completely free of 
built-in limitations on student aspirations, every, 
qualified student must: be guaranteed the opportunity 
to enroll in a postsecondary educational program 
consistent with his talents and interests. Such a 
guarantee will require that every aommnity aollege 
recognize and fulfill its responsibility to prepare 
its students for occupations requiring postsecondary 
occupational education and preparing students, . 
including occupational students, for continued study, 
in four-year institutions."^ The State University of 



''State Education Department Position Paper" 
(Univetsity of the State of New York, 1971). 
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New York, through Its system of community colleges 
and agriculture and technical colleges, and the 
Individual community colleges, has taken a strong 
position toward this goal. 

E ntry of Occupational Edu c ation Into the Community 
College 

Although community colleges have been in 
existence for many years, the predominant pattern 
for public education, until recent ye^rs, has been 
elementary, junior high, high^ schools, and 
colleges and universities. The vocational education , 
structure was concentrated almost entirely at the 
secondary school level, while occupational education 
in colleges and universities was confined almost 
exclusively to the professions. Increasing 
educational demands in a number of sub-professional 
occupations led to an obvious need for vocational 
education beyond high school. For many years this 
need was either Ignored or filled by private schools. 
This private school Involvement has been growing in 
•recent years; however, vocational education of 
all types in public postsecondary schools has been 
growing even more rapidly. A high proportion of 
these public institutions have been sold to the 
taxpayers on the basis that they will provide a 
significant amount of vocational-technical 
instruction. .Despite the fa'ct that the community 
colleges committed themselves to a comprehensive 
program of both vocational-technical and transfer 
curriculum, the first program usually offered is 
designed for college transfer students. In part, 
this Is^ due to student demand, since more students 
or their parents desire traditional collegiate ^ 
instruction. An equally Important factor is the 
effect of limited finances and limited space* 
College transfer programs can frequently be offered 
at considerably less cost per student than 
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vocational prpgraras. The* amount of specialized 
space required is normally much lower since new 
community colleges are usually, started in* temporary • 
facilities before revenues of any substantial amount 
are available. In my experience in the establishment 
of two community colleges, we have used as temporary 
facilities such abandoned buildings as an automobile 
factory, a cereal manufacturing facility, a chemical 
plant, an elementary school, a secoAdary school, 
a church building, motels, and homes. It is quite 
common for the school to begin with a college 
transfer program. Naturally, a staff is selected 
which is competent to offer such programs. vAfter 
several years of operation, new buildings. are 
secured and the financial condition of the college' 
becomes clarified. The .college curriculum begins to 
make its impact at about chis point in the 
development of the school.. Care must be taken to 
maintain balance between transfer and vocational- 
technical programs. Counselors are employed who 
are interested primarily in college transfer programs 
—buildings have been built to accommodate such 
programs — and the instit[ution is well on vthe road to 
becoming a respectable 'f junior college.'' \ln this 
atmosphere, the president, board of trustees, and 
state agencies try to m£:ndate the development of a 
meaningful vocational piogram. Typically, confronta- 
tion takes place and a compromise is' reached which 
allows the development cf technical programs\ which are 
closely allied to the physical sciences and mathema- 
tics, and no.ACransf erable. The major emphasis has now 
become less job oriented. Usually other vocatianal 
educational programs are excluded on the groundkthat 
they are on too low a level to deserve college credit. 
This situation is further irritating because of 
feelings of insecurity on the part of some members 
of community college stajffs. They feel inferior in 



qualifications, working 
staff in Khe traditional 



conditions, and st'atus/ to the 
colleges and universities 



which have been in operation for many years. 
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In this era of contract negotiations > extreme 
caution must be observed so that governance and 
control are not given away for the sake of a few 
dollars* Contracts may so affect the composition 
of faculty coitjmittees that the flexibility for 
balance of programs or the emphasis in certain 
divisions may be seriously hampered. 

> 

• One of the many dilemmas of vocational programs 
in the community college is that many students who 
wish to enroll in vocational education programs 
in postsecondary schools have had no previous 
vocational education courses* Often they are 
graduates of a college preparatory curriculum^ either 
because the type of vocational education they 
wanted was not offered by their high school or 'they 
discovered relatively late in their high school 
career that they were interested in preparation for 
an occupation outside the professions. It is only 
proper that these persons should be able to secure 
the type of vocational education they need in a 
community college or technical institute. At the 
same time> however^ we find students who have 
acc|uired an excellent secondary background in a 
vocational field who desire further vocational 
education in a postsecondary school. Too frequently 
they are given no credit for this earlier instruction 
and are forced to repeat courses which they completed 
successfully in high school. The best practical 
solution to this problem seems to be for the 
community college to administer proficiency examin- 
ations which would allow the student to establish 
credit in a postsecondary school coutse regardless 
of the way in which he acquited the necessary 
knowledge and skill to pass the examination* Some 
students could have acquired this skill in secondary 
schoc.i.s> some through work experience > and some 
through private school instruction. Awarding of 
credit in thivS manner seems to be unacceptable to 
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most postsecondary school instructors. The 
community college expects senior colleges' to award 
credit automatically for courses completed in the 
community college, but they seem unwilling to 
consider. a similar arrangement with the high school. 
Ideally, the curricula of the secondary and post- 
secondary schools should be arranged, to complement 
each other. The student who made a decision prior 
to high school graduation to enter thei higher level 
of occupational fields could have a program which 
began in the high school, flowed easily into the 
community college, and if he decided to go further, 
led naturally into a baccalaureate or even a graduate 
school program in that occupational field. Such an 
integrated system of occupational education assumes a 
career ladder extending from the bottom to the top 
of an occupational area. More importantily, it 
assumes that instructional personnel now in all 
'levels of education respect each other and are 
willing to work together for the good of the student— 
for after all that's the name of the game and that's 
why we, are in business. 



The Role of the Community College President 

J 

TJie community college president, not unlike 
chief administrative officers of o^her educational 
institutions, is answerable to many publics. From 
these he also seeks understanding, approval, and 
support. His role is to try to satisfy them all. 
I am sure you will recognize these publics as being 
significant to each of you in varying degrees. They 
are*. (1) students; (2) former students and alumnij 
(3) full and part-time faculty and other professional 
employees; (A) full and part-time nonacademic 
employees; (5) the parents of the student^; (6) the ' 
board of trustees; and (7) advisory committees. 
Some of the publics which 'may be categorized as being 
external to the immediate college family", but no less 
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in importance, are; (1) other educational institu- 
tions and organizations in the community; (2) the 
medlar— newspapers, television, and radio; (3) 
business, industrial, and labor leaders; (4) various 
le^vels of government, particularly the sponsor of the 
community college; (5) professional organizations; 
(6) civic and service organizations; (7) youth- 
centered organizations; (8) spectators and audiences 
at various community college events; (9) ethnic 
groups; (10) political parties; (11) veterans 
organizations; and (1.2) church and community welfare 
groups* One finds himself holding hands with one 
or more of these groups every day and often several 
at the same time. The community college president 
has two major problemis to contend with as he deals 
with his man^^ publics, and like most concerned 
educators, he must convince the world that occupa- 
tional programs at all levels are respectable and 
acceptable. In addition^ throjagh his own commitment 
and public attitude toward occupational education, 
he must convince the traditional institutions that 
the community college is a legitimate, responsible, 
and academically respectable member of the 
educational system. It has its functions to perform, 
it is unique, and it need not apologize to anyone 
unless it becomes deficient. Having sold his con- 
temporaries on the legitimacy of his institution, 
the community college president must next convince 
his faculty that it is a proper function of the 
community college tn commit a substantial part of 
its energies and reifburces to occupational education 
and to be, in fact, a true comprehensive community 
college. 

The president often finds himself walking a 
tightrope, balancing the influencfis and prejudices 
of the faculty^ legislators, trustees, students, 
and community. If he is to provide leadership in 
his role, the president must identify institutional 
goals and develop courses of action that will achieve 
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.these objectivesf; he must' obtain the resources and the 
staff necessary to achieve these objectives; he must 
keep lines, of communication open to all members of ' " 
the college family; and he must motivate people 
toward the creation of an environment which facili- 
tates the desired ends. 

The community college president must be an 
educator and a scholar; proficient In finance, 
construction, and maintenance; knowledgeable about 
labor policy; consistently charming; a "bold" 
position-taker with; whom no one can disagree; a 
consultant of everyone- and a follower of all subse- 
quent advice; and a doer of everything— speedily and 
accurately — through committees. As my colleague 
said, he should also learn to pray regularly. A 
community college president neither has the time 
nor the .experienc. with industry, business, or 
agriculture to enable him to direct the diverse 
details Involved in managing the operatlon-of the 
college and, in ;partlcular , the occupational 
education programs; Consequently, he must be a 
catalyst, inn-i^vator, expedltor, and delegate to 
qualified, technically oriented administrators. He 
has fhe specialized task of building a program 
tailored to the needs of the commuril^fey. The college 
president is not only director \ofthe organization's 
energies, >ut he also serves as the mediator of 
personnel and as the public relations bridge between 
the college and the community being served. Unlike 
the. universities, he cannot afford to let the local 
community college become an Island for it cannot 
survive community isolation. 

The president sets' the tone of the institution 
and must Interpret board policies to the public, 
students, and faculty. He must assume leadership for 
the development of means and programs for the 
execution of these policies and give impetus to 
reform and change. He is the one person who can see 
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the college as a whole, assessing weaknesses and 
strengths* However, because the president may be 
ready for change doQs not indicate the faculty is • 
Therefore, he has the responsibility for creating 
readiness for change* on the part of the faculty. If 
the president always made the wisest choice of 
personnel, then little else would need to be done 
to guarantee a viable, dynamic, and Innovative 
program fur occupational education. 



Po ssible Program Arrangements 

Let me share some ideas and programs that we 
have used or have seen operating elsewhereJ 'They m^y 
be \)ormal for some of you; they may not have been 
meaningful or successful in one setting, but may have 
been successful in another. / 

Cooperati ve Arrangements with Other Schools , In pro- 
gram or' curriculum planning, most pf us have faced 
the dilemma, at one time or another, of the feasi- 
bility of starting new courses and programs when one. 
or several of the most important, ingredients are 
missing* There may be a definite need and interest 
for particular, programs, but studies show that not 
enough students can be recruited for the program; or 
secondly, not enough jobs would be available to make 
the program worthwhile, or. possible equipment or 
facilities would not be available,' One successful 
idea is that of cooperative arrangements with other 
'schools Which have the necessary equipment, such as the 
local secondary vocational school or the ai*ea or 
regional vocational centers, such as the Board of 
Cooperative Education Services Center (BiO.CiEiS.) in 
New York State* In one of the community colleges in. 
New York State, the facilities and laboratories and 
shops of the B*0*C*E*S* Center are rentedSby the 
community college for their occupational programs. 
Th6 students are enrolled in the college, the program 
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Is managed and manned by^ the college, but the 
facilities are rented. In our case at Niagara 
County Communitjr College, we are discussing programs 
with B.O.C.E.S. By talking to each ^her, the 
prior training of some of. their gradup^is when 'they 
enroll in our college can be considered. 

One-Plus-One Program . Another area of cooperative 
arrangement is what is known as the one-plus-one 
program. The student completes, his first year of a 
program at our college (general education, courses) 
and a second year (technical and specialized courses) 
at another college. Specific arrangements have been 
made with other two-year colleges for programs in 
air conditioning and internal combustion engines. 
Within other cooperative arrangements, we have taken 
care of students interested in forestry, and we are 
now in the discussion" stage with another two-year 
college .concerning horticulture. It would have^been 
impossible for us to set up these programs for only 
a few individuals, but we have arranged to provide a 
valuable service and opportunity to the student. 
This calls for both colleges to agree that programs 
offered at one college will be acceptable and 
creditable in achieving the degree in another college. 

Arrangements Between College and Industry . The 
cooperative efforts between the college and industry 
can be a major factor in recruiting students for the 
programs. One plan that appears to have a great 
deal of merit is to arrange with local industry to 
hire high school students 'during the summer vacation 
periojds between the sophomore and Junior years, 
followed by employment between the junior and senior 
years and after high school graduation. The college 
and industry can develop a cooperative program 
which ties in the summer -employment with the college 
.programs. This is also a time when young people are 
seeking their first employment experience; assured 
summer employment with college orientation could be 
attractive to them. 
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. It has been suggested and proven to be successr 
ful that, if at all feasible, the college should 
arrange to have business and Industry conduct some ' 
of their training programs on campus rather than 
in the plant* Supervisory training and other 
related programs conducted on a college campus are 
proven to be more motivating than in-plant classes 
and more successful* A wide range of relationships • 
with industry can be developed, from the use' of a 
classroom to the use of faculty. and equipment* 
Another arrangement' benefiting the college and the 
business/industry relationship is the possibility 
of using college facilities for industrial and 
professional exhibits and shows and meetings, 
specifically in^^ areas in which training programs are 
available* 

Resident Exposure to Various Programs * An unusual 
and successful program was one in which a hundred 
students .were brought from various parts of the 
state .t^ a postsecondary institution campus for 
five weeks. They lived on campus and participated 
in an indoctrination of many occupational programs* 
During the five-week period, each group of twenty 
students rotated through five different areas of 
instruction: machine tooling and the graphic arts; 
electronics., electrical laboratories, and refriger- 
ation; environmental science, small engine repair, 
mechanical drafting and civil engirieering; environ- 
mental systems, architectural drafting and the 
health sciences; and welding, computer pro graips, 
and business. Students were scheduled for one week 
in each of the areas and at certain times of the day 
had an opportunity of a free choice of another area, 
such as law enforcement, apprenticeship programs, 
medical careers, library work, or auto industry 
occupations* 
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Other Facilitating Structures 



Advisory Coim nlttees> I aw sure that indlvlduar* * 
occupational programs have their. own advisory 
committees. Hov/ever, often it may be advisable to 
consider the appointment of a general advisory com- 
mittee for the total range of occupational programs* 
In order to keep .the interest of the advisory* 
committees alive and to recognize th^t they contri- 
bute a lot no a program, the following suggestions 
are offered. Provide the opportunity for advisory 
committee members to report. to the board of trustees 
periodically! This creates an atmosphere artd mutual 
feeling of. being needed. Arrange to send- advisory 
committee members to regional or state meetings. One 
of our advisory committer members wrote a report of 
a recent meeting in New York State and was asked to 
report personally to the board of trustees i There- 
after, a member of the board of trustees was appoint- 
ed a permanent member of the advisory committee as 
a liaison person. 

Recruitment M ethods. , In addition to the traditional 
open-house activities on campus, plan projects that 
emphasize specific programs for' specific groups 
or for specified area high schools. Career-day 
programs can be held at various places off campus, 
such as at high schools, armories, or other 
strategically located buildings. Don^t underestimate 
the support that can be generated by involving 
business', industry, ^nd such service clubs as Rotary 
or Kiwanls. The local high school counselors should 
be involved from the early planning stages; they 
need the total immersioti treatment as much or more 
than the students. It is recommended that in any 
of the recruitment plans, serious consideration be 
given to using recent program graduates as. guides, 
speakers, and discussion participants/ An excellent 
team for open-house activities, plant tours, Indus-, 
trial exhibits or career-day programs is a recent 
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graduate ^-^nd an Industrial representative, such as 
a member of the advisory committee.. 

College Organization * The college organization Is 
a major factor In keeping viable the occupational 
programs.. Our college is organized into divisions 
to which a curriculum advisor has been assigned. 
This curriculum advisor does not replace the regular 
professional counselor. He is a full-time teacher 
with a special ability and interest in vocational . 
advisement ;'n his particular area. He or she is 
given a half-time teaching load to compensate for 
the time needed to work with or advise students and 
with other faculty members in his division (all 
faculty are assigned approximately fifteen advisees) . 
We have found that the curriculum' advisor has often 
been the first person the student would contact 
regarding any problem. A procedure for appropriate 
referral to the college counseling center has been 
established for specific types of problems. 

To help break down the uncomfortable feeling 
which exists between the liberal arts and tech- 
nically oriented faculty, divisions were organized 
to Include, where appropriate and related, departments 
which traditionally tended to think of themselves as 
either liberal arts or technical* One division is 
composed of the mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
technology departments* The mathematics, chemistry, 
and physics faculty were not happy with this 
arrangement at first, but they are now talking to 
the technology faculty and are working toward solving 
common .problems. Another division is th^ lite 
sciences, made up of rturslng, dental assisting, 
operatfing room technology, and biology. The problems 
in this combination were minimal. The social science 
division cpmposed of the history, government, anthro- 
pology, economics, sociology, and psychology faculty 

\ . ' 
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had some reservations when we recently included two 
new associate in applied sciences (A.A.S.) programs— 
criminal justice and child care. 

Camp us Information Centers . We have organi7;ed two 
centers .on campus, generally for the dissemination of 
information. In the area student personnel 
services, we have established the Center i'or 
Occupational Counseling. It was organized to serve . 
both the student body and the general public and 
provides a counseling ' service from pre-admission 
to graduation and placement. It is interesting to 
note how much use the transfer-type students have 
made of this service. The Resources Coordination 
Center is being organized by the child care 
curriculum for the human services area. A need was 
expressed by various community groups fbr such an 
on-rampus center. Some of the services they are 
considering are: listing all of the organizations 
that relate to human services and the services they 
offer; personnel; and a description of the services. 
This will be cross-indexed, and published in a note- 
book that can be easily updated.,. The last thought 
is the general distribution of specific and general 
brochures relating to occupational programs. 
Brochures have been distributed in professional 
offices, banks, supermarkets, and door-to-door. 
Newspapers can/^lso be used' to great advantage by 
using supplements inserted in th^weekend editions. 
This means of distributing literature has been 
found to be attractive and profitable for business 
and could be adopted to educational enterprises. 

Conclusion ' ' 



There is no question that the task .of -getting^ 
the job dotte is a never ending one and dne that cannot 
be done soon enough for young people* Constant 
attention and surveillance must be primary 
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considerations if occupational programs are to be 
productive and successful. The president of a 
community college must be committed to this concept 
set the tone of ti\e institution, and provide the 
leadership necessary to keep occupational programs 
viable. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR OFFENDERS 

Charles 0. Whitehead- ' 
Director, State Technical Institute at Memphis 



The responsibilities and responses of vocational 
education to tough educational problems contribute 
some of the brightet pages to the history of educa- 
tion in the United States* The Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 was a major contributor to the vast productive, 
ability of both the American farm and the American 
industry. The National, Defense Education Act, the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, and the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 contributed strongly 
to the current tren^ of postsecondary education and 
the requirement "that persons of all ages in all 
communities of the state • • will have access to 
vocational training or retraining which. is of high 
quality, which is realistic in the light of actual 
or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment,, 
and which is suited to the needs, interest, and 
abilities to benefit from such training. 

The result of this legislation is the present 
trend toward career education — the realistic 
education for the disadvantaged of both the ghetto 
and Appalachia; the expansion of the home opportunity* 
of the community college, technical institute, or 
area school; and the increased efforts of retraining 
of the employed worker and the college graduate who 
cannot obtain a job because of the over production in 
many areas of higher education* We have reacted 
with valor and developed expertise in these wide and 
varied fields. 



Public Law 90-576, 90th Congress (Vocational 
* Education Amendments of 1968)* 
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But we In postsecondary occupational education 
• have been 'negligent In our responsibilities and 
charter to one category of persons In one of the 
large communities of our state, I refer to thq 
inmates of our correctional institutions. Your 
reaction to the "training of convicts" is normal 
but unwarranted* 

Modern penology has "developed a new and 
emer*ging concept of the treatment and practices for 
the current offender. There is project first 
offender, designed to attack the problem of rehabil- 
itation before tenure in a prison compounds the 

' problem. Most correctional officials recognize that 
a percentage of their population is ready for release 
from prison before they are legally eligible for. 
release. Behavioral changes aire being successfully 
accomplished for many offenders. Practices of work- 
release programs for gainful employment outside the' 
walls of the prison are common. Educ'atlon-release 
and study-pass programs for Inmates to attend school 
outside the wall. are less common ^ot many reasons, 
most of which are traceable to the antiquated views 
of educators and the public and not those of penolo- 
gists. Can we examine our feelings anH views — and 
analyze them in the light of the problems and the 
errors of present practices? Can we, as vocational 
educators, use our experience and expertise to help - 

. solve another problem of our society? 

First, let^s look 'at the problem and review, 
some of the errors that this' speaker has observed in 
his visits to and discussions of many training 
programs for offenders in many states. 

1. It is an accepted fact that the Informal 
training programs in our prisons are the 
most effective, efficient, and relevant 
education in the USA. They can take a 
first offender who is an unlearned, no-skill. 
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school dropout, and in a three to five-year 
sentence graduate the polished professional • 
criminal whose degree of expertise in his 
fi^ld of specialization is astounding. 

2. We see the educational programs organized and 
conducted by the Department of Corrections 

as the third largest public education sector 
in the, U.S. (Schools and colleges are first, 
and the Department of Labor is second.) 
Does public education need to continue to' 
waste tax dollars through this trimorphic 
extravaganza? 

3. We see the bachelor's degree syndrome preva- 
lent in education for offenders. - We see 
state and federal programs supporting this 
ailment. We see correctional officials and 
offenders deeply involved. We see a success 

• rate that approach*es. two percent. 

4 

4. We see the poorest of educational practices. 
For example, the incidences of political hacks, 
educational cast-offs, and retirees who have 
really retired are high. We observed one 
group of mature adults, predominately black, 
whose reading level had been established, as 
fourth grade. They were tieing taught by a 
certified elementary school teacher — white, 
female, f if tyish— -f rom a fourth-grade reader 
that had been adopted by the state textbook 
commission for the fourth-grade students of 
the public schools of that state. Results 
were very, very close to zero. 

5. We see vocational education programs being 
taught for the reason that "ex-cons" could 
get jobs in these fields. They were in the 
custodian, garbage collector, dishwasher, 
coal miner > farmer, or occupational fields. 
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As vocational educators , you know the 
results of training for deadend occupations* 



6. We also see vocational programs being con- 
ducted solely because the governmental agencies 
need the services and/or low-paid labor* We 

in public schools have been guilty of this for 
years. /Why have the antiquated printing 
programs survived in many of our school 
systems?) 

7. We found situations where the screening of 
.inmates for educational release was performed 
by the school system receiving the student* 
In one case this, changed rapidly following an 
inmate-student's one-way trip to Cuba on a 
commercial airline — ghat he hijacked. 

< *■ ' 

8* The conducting of on-campus, education- 
release programs for offenders was. noted in 
one community college. The hours of the 
program were from 10 p.m. until 2:30 a#m. ; 
thus> the only students on campus were the 
inmates. The inmates were bused to and 
fromxampus in prison lock-up buses. 

Based on our experiences and observations, ,the 
actions that are necessary to institute a realistic 
vocational education program for offenders are as 
follows*. 

It A reliable, r^listic, diagnostic, and* 

selection pro-am conducted by the department 
of correction. Only in this manner can the 
track record of success approach a degree 
acceptable to the education community. Only 
in this manner can the emotionally ufistable and 
fhe criminal psychopaths be reduced andVthe 
discipline problem made livable. 
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2. A realistic, relevant vocational • education . 
program that provides an ppen door throughout 
the educational process, rather than just in 
the admission office. A program that will 
provide- job orientation, \^;t)rk orientation ^ and 
the skills to get and hold a job. In addition, 
the program must provide placement and follow 
up. The. only success of such a. program is 

job placement and continuous employment in 
the trainee^s field. 

3. The total vocational educational program should 
include inside-the-wall training, educational 
release, and work release. The total program 
should be built to take advantage of any 
combination of these three. .The program must 
move the student offender into the normal 
stream of this student and/or the work world 

at the earliest practical time. 

4. The program must offer remedial training, 
but this remedial program must not be "more 

of the same** education that probably origin- • 
ally contributed' greatly to the offender 
being in prison. Remedial math, communica- 
tions, science, and social studies can be 
taught as the related courses to a 
vocatit>nal-technical skill. Properly 
structured and taught to an adult population, 
the remedial are no longer remedial, no 
longer more of the same, but now are the 
support subjects for a skill whose learning is 
desired. Vocational educators have been 
using this practice for- decades. 

5. The program must be both open ended and at 
the same time provide spin-outs for employment 
at many levels. »,A major problem in training 

' offenders is their normally shor.t span of 
interest. Felt success and observed 
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^achievement must come quickly and often. But 
at the same time, It must not exclude t he 
possibility of graduation and degrees. 
Postsfecondary vocational education with Its 
, certificate programs (sferviceman, mechanic), 
/ associate degrea programs (technician, para- 
professional), and now the^ opportunities to 
etiter a bachelor's degree program (technolo- 
igist) combined with planned exit levels for - 
r3.ob entry in each of these three programs is' 
' ideally suited for of fender .education. 

We in postsecondary vocational-^technlcal 
education -have the experience, the tools, the 
know-how, and the facility to support the modern 
penologist with a real educational program. 

But we. also need a behavioral change on the 
part of most vocational educators in order to Insure 
any success in this endeavor. We need positive 
actions on our part. ^ 

1. The true willingness to accept, a •'convict" as 
a regular student in m^ school, jg^ class, my 
school club, and as m^ fellow student. 

2. The willingness to coordinate the policy, 
rules, and regulations^ of . the school with 
the policy, rules, and regulations of the 
correctional institutipn. 

3. The willingness to recognize and to work with 
the uniqueness of the inmate student. X 
observed one math class where the Instructor 
would not tell the student that his solution 
of a math problem was wrong because he feared 
bodily harm. The school provided adding 
machines and galculdtors for the pi^rpose of 
permitting the student to check his own 
calculations. Reason— the adding machine 
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and/or calculator could be more easily 
repaired or replaced. 

•i . ■ .... 

4. The willingness to live with the exceptiotjally 
high failure, rates that are a fact of life in 

^ .dealing with the inraate and that are normally 
unacceptable to the vocational' educator. 

/ 

5. The willingnp.fis to be conned by the expert 
con artist, to be tested repeatedly by a 
person who Has never before trusted a single 
human being, and to be used, walked upon, 
and possible actually physically abused* 

6. The willingness to look, .seek, listen, and 
learn in a completely virgin -field of voca- 
tlonal education. I use the' word virgin 
advlskbly, because to us vocational education 
spells success, jobs, and employment/ When 
you claim this same* connotation for your 
vocational education for offenders, T assure 
you that you will absolutely have a first 

in the fields % 

I again remind you of your charter, both 
local, sf.ate, and federal, as a vocational educator. 
I remind you of your experience in the solution or 
partial solution of many- tough or nearly impossible 
educational pro'blems. I call upon you to meet 
your charter by tackling another tough, almost " 
impossible educational problem— vocational education 
for the offender. 
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THE NEW TECHNICAL-INSTITUTE . 
MOVEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Donald Thomas 
Director, Curriculum Research and Development 
Greater Johnstown Area Vocational-Technical School 



TJie main objective of this presentation is to 
make you aware of the impact of the new technical- 
institute movement, and through examples, explain 
how the technical institute is evolving and operating 
at the Greater Johnstown Area Vocational-Technical 
School. 

• ■ ' 

What is the new technical- institute movement? 
Technical institutes have been around for a long 
time, but'tl^e new technical institute is an out- 
growth of adult education programs in area vocational- 
. technical schools. For years vo-tech schools 
offered and continue to offer adult education 
courses. The Greater Johnstown Area Vocational- 
Technical Schpol enrolled over 2000 people in adult " 
programs during the 1972-73 term.' 

\ 

It was found, however > that courses were not 
meeting the needs of many adults in our area. Our 
responsibility is to insure that all individuals 
in school and out have an equal right to vocational 
education for the attainment of economic indepen- 
dence and the continued development of human poten- 
tial. We needed a program with broader objectives, 
to serve adults who wanted more than dult courses 
but less than a degree; courses that would provide 
individuals with skills to obtain and hold a job. 

At this time, we began to plan for our 
thirteenth and fourteenth-year programs In the 
postsecondary division of the Greater Johnstown Area 
Vocational-Technical School. Not all postsecondary ' 
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programs have to be at the thirteenth or fourteenth- 
year levels. Federal regulations permit a school 
.to offer less than twelfth-grade work if the needs 
of the studertts warrant it. Therefore, the new 
technical institute is an approved postsecondary 
school which offers vocational-technical education 
designed to prepare out-of-school youth and adults 
for employment. . 

How did we get from the area vocational- 
technical school to technical institute status? 
House Bill 1108, which is now Act 346 (see Appendix 
G) , provided the vehicle. This act allows, area 
vocational-technical schools to organize as 
technical institutes. Programs and courses must 
not take more than twd years to complete and must 
increase, a student's qualifications fg* employment. 
In addition, technical institute programs must be 
coordinated with those offered' in area vocational- 
technical schools to insure progressive advancement. 
Previously, only first and second-class school ' 
districts were allowed to operate technical insti- 
tutes. A committee composed of representatives from 
community colleges, private trade schools, area 
vocational-technical schools, and the department of 
education, has developed regulations and standards 
for. the' new technical institutes. 



Johnstown's Program 

In September 1970, we began operating as one of 
ten full-time" area vocational-technical schools in 
Pennsylvania that were designed to provide students 
in th^ Greater Johnstown Area with an opportunity to 
receive vocational and technical education at the 
secondary school level. (Technical education begins 
at the high school level; it is not synonomous with 
postsecondary education.) 
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In October 1970, we extended our program by 
opening the doors to adults at; night.. A*, about the 
end of the first semester In the 1970-71 oohool 
year, I was authorized by our administrative, director 
to do the research necessary for establishing 
thirteenth and fourteenth-year programs to begin In 
June. In 1967, the director Included plans for post- 
secondary programs In our application for approval 
to operate an area vocational-technical* school. 
Being new to vocational-technical education, I 
thought all schools were doing this, so I accepted 
the assignment without reservations. It didn't take 
too much research for me to find out that what we 
wanted- to do wasn't' being done In too many places. 

Since that time, we have established a number 
of postsecondary programs within the guidelines set 
down In Act 3A6. Our present objectives are to'j 

1. Provide students with an alternative to" 
baccalaureate or associate degree programs, 
and thus fill a void In the educational 
system. 

2. Work with business and Industrial leaders to • 
gear our programs to the local labor market. 

3. Offer well planned programs with supporting 
services that will greatly Increase the 
students' chances for employment. 

A. Gain a reputation by providing quality 

educational programs that are continually 
/ evaluated and upgraded. 

It should be noted that .we do not want to compete ' 
with community colleges; however, where both 
institutions exist, a policy must be established 
to insure coordinated programs and a steady pro- 
gression of learning. We. are proud of the success , 
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we have had in the placemeiiL of our first post- 
secondary graduating class. Employers of members of' 
this first graduating class have the highest esteem 
for the school and its staff, because it is through 
students, and later graduates, that a school's 
reputation is fostered and perpetuated. 

We believe that our program Is growing and 
attracting local resident^ for two reasons: (1) we 
have a large group of adults who either' can't afford 
or don't want existing degree-granting programs'; and 
(2) we don't have a 'community college in our area. 
In relationship to the community college program, the 
basic difference is that we offer more technical and 
skill training and less academic work (approximately 
70 to 30 percent) . 

Following are some characteristics of our two-' 
year program students: The average age for males is 
20; for females, 19. A total of 15 percent are 
veterans. Fifty-four percent hold part-time jobs 
, and 40 percent have completed the college preparatory 
course in high school.- . ' 

Basic program strengths that we have identified 
include: 

1. A well-developed curriculum. 

2. Good student attendance. . 

3. A good mixture of hands-on pxperiencfe and ' 
academic work. 

A. Successful placement of students. 

5. ^High teacher morale and dedication. 

' 6. Excellent physical facilities. 
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1. Good relationship with the University of 
Pittsburgh at Johnstovm. 

8. Considerable resources available through 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational 
Education* 

Basic weaknesses are: 

Difficulty in staffing and conducting in- 
service training sessions. 

(\ 

• Difficulty in coordinating the secondary and 
postsecondary programs. 

3. Need to. have counselors la our 'area who 
possess a better understanding of the scope 
of our program* 

4. Need to consider offering a degree which many 
students now yant but which is not now 
;^vailable\ 

5. Need for (employers to better understand what 
we arc doing. 

In sumary, the major importance of the new 
technical-institute movement is that it provides 
individuals with an opportunity to enroll in 
postsecondary vocational programs of tl]^ tiype that 
didn^t exist in the area prior to legislation. 
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THE FEASIBILITY OF CREDIT EXCHANGE 
BETWEEN AVTS AND THE COM^aJNITY COLLEGE' 



John G. Berrier 
President *(t' 
Lehigh County Conununity College 

As a prelude to the theme of this paper, it is 
necessary to ''set the stage/' I am referring to the 
manner in which tradition influences our behavior* 
Or perhaps, it's the attitude, *'it was good enough 
for me, why change it/* 

A few examples can be cited here;'^or instance, 
admissions and tests. For several years colleges 
could pick and choose the so-called "cream-of-t^^e- 
crop" from the high school graduating classes. *^A 
mediocre or a poor student had no opportunity. 
College admissions ' people were overwhelmed with 
, large numbers of applications. Many forgot or never 
knew that before the surge, practically anyone who 
applied was admitted. 

I remember a World War 11 veteran who, despite 
his last position in a large graduation class, knew - 
he could ''cut the mustatd" and achieve better than 
average grades. He convinced admissions that he 
should at least take the exams. His results placed 
' him in the top 10 percent. He was admitted to pre- 
law where he performed outstandingly well — all ''A's" 
for two years; after three years at Yale Law School — 
all ''A's*' again— he 'has become affiliated with a very 
large law firm. 

Another case is of a youijg lady who dropped her 
1 transcript from the Univendty of- Pennsylvania on the 
deskj a psychology major. Phi Beta Kappa. She said, 
•'Four years ago you said I was not college material. 
Obviously , you were wrong.'* Everyone who has had 
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several years of admissions experletlce has seen 
cases like. these again and again. 

. ' ' \ 

When the comprehensive community 'colleges 
began In Pennsylvania and elsewhere, traditional 
college and university personnel looked down their 
noses at the schools and their graduates. These 
were last-chance colljBges with students who couldn^t 
make the grade. Well, several of these last-chance 
graduates were admitted to prestigious Institutions 
and perfbrmed very well. Now community college 
graduates desiring transfer have a reasonable chance. 

Several years ago when the University of Chicago 
admitted high school juniors and seniors, there. was 
lively debate and much discussion; however, the 
youngsters proved to be quite capable* • 

Credit by examination through ETS, CLEP, and 
several other programs, has att,alned general accept- 
ance. Many high school, graduates now enter college 
with several credits applicable toward the 
baccalaureate, degree • 

With this background and with members of a 
staff who were trying to help all students. It was 
easy to bring abbut a desire to work with other 
colleges and with area vocational-technical schools. 
Several faculty members, accompanied by the dean of 
technologies, paid visits to the AVTSs and worked 
out plat^ for awarding credit on the basis of subject 
matter and skills covered and required In the courses 
of study. For Instance, a graduate of one AVTS 
majoring In electronics enrolls In an electronics 
curriculum at the college* He is awarded nine 
credits which may apply toward his degree* The same 
number of credits does not apply to graduates of 
every AVTS* 
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Community colleges in Pennsylvania were developed 
as comprehensive schools. Each college, after exten- ' 
sive surveys of the community nee^s, and working with 
lay advisory committees, attempted to provide the 
. programs or currlculums that the supporting community 
wanted. The community .college was not bound by 

tradition. It could of fer ''almost any kind of program, 

could set it up, and have it operating in a short 
time. A traditional college cannot respond to the 
needs of the community so promptly. As a result, 
the community colleges have introduced programs of 
Study differing to a great extent from the currlcu- 
lums provided by traditional four-year .institutions* 

. The first tv;o years of a regular four-year 
^baccalaureate program wer"e not followed because the 
community col^lege trustees and administrators had not 
intended their programs to be the basis for continued 
study toward .the four-year degree. However, io 
their delight, and perhaps bewilderment, some of the 
graduates of these curriculums began to seek admis- 
sion to some of our highly regarded four-year insti- 
tutions and were admitted with credit for most of 
their community college work. Furthermore, these 
same students performed very well academically at 
the new institutions. Many more community college 
graduates of technical or care'er programs began to 
find their way to four-year colleges. 

Initially, some of the four-year ins-titutions 
looked down on the community college, knowing that 
its students were not "college level." Many faculty 
members from these same schools erected all kinds of 
barriers to keep out the community college graduate. 
Howevet, some of the community college kids were 
accepted at some' of ouf more prestigious schools 
where they performed as well as any other student* 
Their academic achievement generally was as good as 
* or better than expected. Graduates have now been 
accepted^by most colleges and by most faculties*. 
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Many of us no longer refer to programs as trans- 
fer or nontransfer, as were the original captions. 
Graduates , of the, two-year business, education, 
engineering, et'c, curriculums , find satisfactory 
employment without going on ^to the baccalaureate 
level; The receiving college makes the decision, 
not the community college. However, we provide all 
we can in the way of a balanced program which will 
serve the graduates--whatever their decision after 
leaving us. 

Some experiences over the years demonstrate 
changes that are taking place. For instance,, the 
University of Chicago accepted students who had 
completed the sophomore or the junior year* in high 
school. Their grades were top level and their 
social potential seemed high. Many were successful, 
some fell by the way. 

In Harrisburg, the Harrisburg Area Centet for 
Higher Education invited students from the local 
high schools to enter classes in which they had 
good grades and keen Interest. The high school 
couitselor and principal were consulted and made • 
recommendations in the student •s behalf or he was not 
admitted. These kids did<^ell and received both 
high school and college credits. 

Another experiment* which lasted for a few years 
was between Camp Hill School District and Harrisburg 
Area Community College. The superintendent of 
schools at. Camp Hill was rather progressive. High 
school seniors were able to take regular HACC courses 
in their own schools taught by their own faculty. 
Faculty members were screened, required to, use the 
college division course outline, and evaluated from 
time to. time. Credits were accepted by colleges . 
wherever these students matriculated. They received 
both high school and college credit for the same 
course . , 
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^ . At Lehigh County Community College, a student 
from one of the local high schools spent his senior 
year at the college and was an honor student through- 
out the year. Another school in this area provides 
Instruction in English u^ing the college course' 
outline and plans. The students stay at their own 
schCol and are taught by their own teachers. The 
college provides a supervisor who works with that 
teacher. 

Students ffom the area vocational-technical 
school are taking typing, data processing, and food 
service classes at the college. We know what their 
achievement has been. All of this experience to 
' which I have referred has given us great confidence 
in the work of our youth and in the abilities of the 
high school teachers. 

We are gaining more and more information about 
people in general through GED, college level tests, 
CLEP, and other tests. We also encourage students 
to "challenge" a course whenever they feel capable 
of taking an exam and passing a test. Why should 
anyone be forced to "sit through" when he already • 
has the knowledge? ■ He can turn his thoughts and 
attention into other areas. 

We have another situation that may be unique, 
in that some of our students have attended classes at 
the area vocational-technical school using equipment 
that the college would not. be able to justify on an 
occasional-use basis. Our students work in the AVTS 
data center, and AVTS students come tp our center for 
work on a computer that is different from theirs. 
Students of each school attend the other school in . 
food service areas for instruction at no charge. 
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There are addit'ioaal cooperative practices that 
encourage us to reciprocate and award credit on a 
basis somewhat different from the ordinary. 

On the basis of much cooperation and' studies-, 
the evening school program for adults in drafting 
and electronics has been reviewed. We have now 
designated AVTS as the unit to offer all basic 
courses in these areas; the community college offtfrs 
the advanced courses. This arrangement eliminates 
duplication of services and reduces instructional 
^costs. As is the case with most community colleges » 
great emphasis is based upon student counseling. 
Counselors are available t^o the AVTS students who 
attend the community college, day or evening. 

Since we have such close contact and such good 
working relations y we feel justified in doing what 
we are doing with credit exchange. 
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• I^ROJECT VAULT (VOCATIONAL ACADEMIC 
UNIT LEARNING THROUGH TECHNOLOGY) j 
WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES 

David G, Minnis- 
Assistant Director 
Federal Educational Projects Center 

Introduction 

The underlying and fundamental purpose of public 
education in the United States is that of "prep^aring 
the young to live a productive and rewarding life." 
Yet, educational statistics reveal that approximately 
2.5 million youngsters leave the educational system 
each year without an adequate preparation for such a 
life. To these youngsters the American educational 
system is a failure! 

Such a failure has provoked the question: " 
"what can be done?"— a question reaching all the way 
from the preschool classroom, to the local school 
administrator, to "the chief state school officer, and 
even to the U. S. Office of Education. It is a 
question -that encompasses school systems ranging 
from ghetto schools to the wealthy suburban syntems 
and touches on* children of all, races, colors, and 
creeds. 

When similar questions have emerged in the past, 
schools have 'usually reacted by simply adding anqther 
sequence of courses to their present offerings. Such 
was the case, in part, with the inception of the 
"academy" and again' with "vocational" programs in 
their initial stages. However, history reveals that 
such an approach would probably not solve the problem 
facing American education at this timevbecause . 
today's question encompasses and envelops all present 
curricula. It s^ems that what we need now is not 
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another curriculum, bun rather more appropriate > 
learning experiences and curricula to meet the ne,eds 
and desires of students while serving the purposes of 
society* I;i reality, today's situation demands more ^ 
than an addition of curricula — it requires a compre- 
hensive examination of the total schpol program lot 
today ^s student* 

Voicing this need for a comprehensive examina- 
tion of the' school program ^are two^ contemporary 
^educational critics, Mario* D. Fantlni and 
Gerald Weinstein* .They have advanced two proposi- 
tions regarding today's situation* 

1. We are laboring to serve the needs of academic 
' subjects, not the needs of children. 

2* . T^.ere is less wrong with the learner (the 
product of education) than with the process 
and institutions by wh^ch he is taught* 

In addition 'to these propositions, students are 
clamoring for relevancy; school drop-out statistics 
remain high in spite of efforts to keep youth in 
school; and, youth unemployment is a critical p-roblem. 
These propositions and events seem only to amplify 
the need for an immediate and comprehensive examina- 
tion of the school pjrogriim* 

• 

Dorothy Cohen has' summarized the present school 
situation succinctly in her statement: ^'Education has 
det:eriorated sinto a puiuplng of information into 
persons without regard for the fact that a life 
satisfying to human beings is one shaped in tetmg 
of human relationships* The capacity to love and the 
capacity to work make more sense than one in*a 
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pushbutton civilization so managed as to. rob 
individuals of their deepest sense of self as men 
and women of ^gnity.***'- 

Such, then, is a perspective of today's school 
situation. It demands action designed to reform the. 
educational system in an effort to reduce the 
failures. Documentation of. the existence of the 
situation is the inception and 'development of the 
present-day vocational-technical and middle-schools 
across the nation. 



Overview 

Vocational-technical schools in Pennsylvania are 
emerging as an important factor in public education.' 
This growth has not been without pains or problems. 
Many of tUe problems still ekist in a very large 
sense as more and more of the ^unresolved needs of 
these vocational-technical students have a long 
precedent of neglect by academic public education. 
The existence of the vocational-technical school 
stands as testimony to this, academic failure. 

- The concept embodied' in the design of the VAULT' 
model is an attempt to approach some of the basic 
problems facing vocational-technical students in 
today's schools. It does this through correlation of 
the vocational-technical aspect of the child's * 
education with his academic education. It also 
serves as a means of averting a possible failure in 
vocational educati" i brought about by the development 
of an academic syndrome. This failure could occur If 
a student's needs are nbt met and his interests are 



Dorothy H. Cohen, The Learning Child (New Yorks 
Pantheon Books, Random House, 1972), p. 347. • 
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not 'taken Into account — a condition existing in many 
vocational-technical programs today, 

The title of this model, '-'VAULT," is itself an 
acronym that succinctly describes the concept of the 
model and its approach — Vocational Academic Unit 
'Learning Through Teohnolpgy , 



N eeds 

It has been previously stated that the VAULT 
model is a viable approach to some of the 'reform 
needs of today *s schools. Howev.er, the foremost 
question must be: "What are the needs, and how 
iplportant are these? needs that the model attempts?" 
Pour of those needs are briefly explained below: 

1. Vocationalrtechni^al students need to have a 
child-centered curriculum which articulates 
♦ that which is learned in the vocational- 
technical with that of the academic. 

The current fragmentation of the turriculum 
borders on the ludicrous, fot .nothing 
taught outside the vo-tech world has any . 
relationship to any other subject taught. 
English is taught separately from social 
studies, which is separate from the sciences 
arid none of these have any apparent rela- 
tionship with vocational subjects ♦ Core 
ourriculums were a step in the right • 
direction but these have failed from a lack 
of realistic unification* Generally, the 
core was some academic fragment (such as 
the Civil War in the social studies and 
American literature) rather than a realistic 
child-centered core# The vocational- 
technical field and the VAULT model can 
• overcome this because the core should be the 
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vocational skill or interest itself, *' 
thereby making th,e academic skill relevant 
to the student *s needs and* interests. 

Vocational- technical 'students need to have 
subject matter which is more pertinent to 
their vocational concerns than that .offe,red 
by the current academic material which pre- 
supposes that the student wishes to become a 
scholar. ' 

The fact must be faced that despite much 
time, effort, and money, America^ high, 
schools are still basically college prepara- 
tory institutions. OfJ:en the^ academic sub- 
jects offered students who do not wish to 
become^ college students are nothing more 
than slightly watered-down copies of the 
college-prep course. Because of this *and 
similar conditions, these cburses' have 
little meaning, relevancy, and interest to 
a vast number of pupils; but perhaps more 
frightening is the fact that they offer 
ver^j little in the way of development of 
learning skills or even skills in helping 
the child gi?ow and mature. Statistics 
reveal thab many of these courses may 
actually be detrimental to the child^s 
mental health and developmental patterns. 
This, in part, is due to the fact that 
students in such courses often haX^e low 
self-concepts resulting in little confidence 
and accompanied by a lack of initiative. 
Such detrimental mental health and develop- 
mental patterns learned during the student *s 
formative years cati have far-reaching effects 
—both on the child and upon society itselft 
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Vocational-technical litudents need to learn 
through individualized instruction as much, if 
n(^t more I than the academic students. 

Much lip service is given to individualizing 
instruction, But rarely is much done. ^' The 
problems of individualization are vast, but 
* they should and can be overcome. It seems to 
be of utmost importance that the area of. 
concentration for individualizing instruction 
be focused on the vocational-technical 
student i^ho is not part of the college 
'•in-group.'' The vocational-technical needs, 
to be individually encouraged, and he needs 
individualized skills to begin his itomediate 
quest into thfe working world. There should 
not be any procrastinating with supplying 
this student with the tools, skills, 
confidence, and mental stability to survive 
and function in that world in order to 
^ achieve a meaningful, good life. 

Vocati.onal-technical programs need to be 
developed v;hich are easily adaptable on a 
low-cost basis by other school systems both 
within and without the State of Pennsylvania. 

. Federally funded curriculum programs have 
often- shown initial progress in this 
direction, but they have demonstrated little 
practicality. There is obviously a definite 
need to develop a program that has an ease 
of adaptability. This cost must be low 
^enought that almost all districts can make 
some use of the program regardless of 
funding; i.e., with current curriculum and 
material budgets. 
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It is ^Iso^ necessary that such a program 
•readily fit the ERIC and the RISE system 
for both national and state dissemination. 



The Agency 

The realization of the need for reform in 
educational experiences involving the vocational-, 
technical student has been felt and subsequently 
voiced by many educators and educational institutions. 
For example, Kenneth Hoy.t says that career education, 
of which vocational-technical education is a real 
part, is "the total effort of public education and 
the community aimed ate> helping all individuals to 
become more familiar with the values of work- 
oriented society, to integrate these values into 
their lives in such a way that work becomes possible, 
meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. "2 

However, the mere voicing of a problem seldom 
provokes the necessary actions to remedy the problem. 
Rather,. it seems that the voicing permits a "venting" 
of the ire and teas ions .toward the problem, and 
then apathy again returns. Sugh was not the case 
with the Federal Educational Projects Center (FEPC) , 
because this agency decided to initiate a positive 
action toward attempting a solution to the needed 
reforms. 

/f 

It was natural that the FEPC should attempt a' 
solution because it developed as an agency respons- 
ible to a consortium of five school districts in' 
three counties of northwestern Pennsylvania. The 



Kenneth B. Hoyt et al.. Career Eduaation: What 
It Is and How To Do It (Salt Lake C'itys Olympus 
Publishing Company, 1972), pp. 1-5. 
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school districts felt th4t a cooperative effort to 
meet similar needs would be more practical and 
feasible than Individual efforts by an individual 
school district • As a result, the FEPC was 
established as the central* agency • 

The FEPC, under the leadership of James Peters, 
Director, and David Minnis^ Assistant Director, 
assumed the responsibility for planning, developing, 
and. operating' educational projects sponsored under 
the auspices of federal and state funding, • Oper- 
ations are supervised by the authorized representa- 
tive of the Ciawford Central School District Board 
of Directors. * ' 

• Functioning sir^ce. April 1966, the Center has 
gained experience in the various facets of operating 
federal educational projects* Essentially, the 
Center has been concerned with the Elementary *and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 and with the 
Vocational Amendment of 1968* 

* , ' * *. • 

In the summer of 1971, Project VAULT was made 
possible by a grant approved by the Research 
Coordinating Unit of the Bureau of the Vocational- 
Technical and Continuing Education of the 
Pennsylvania Sta,te Department of Education* The 
project was to unify and individualize vocational ' - 
and academic education through the us^e of a computer-^ 
retrieval system. The program employs a computer to 
aid the teacher in his/her decis/f^on making abput 
instructional objectives, content, instructional 
activities, resources, and evaluation techniques. 
Initially four VAULT units were developed to bridge 
the gap between acadetnic and vocational-technical 
education. The VAULT units were written specifically 
for tjtie vocational-technical learner and this 
Underlying concept was basic to all the original 
VAULT units. 
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The VAULT Unit 



Having made an .initial determination of the 
particular needs of vocational-technical students 
from the five concerned school districts, the FEPC 
office was faced .with the task of meeting particular 
students needs with a feasible, monetarily practical, 
and readily adaptable program suited to the individual 
-school systems. Such constraints required consider- 
able research and extended investigations, 

I 

During the months of investigation, the FEPC 
staff researched the available data and observed many 
of the more unique programs for meeting -student needs. 
Among these programs was a Computer Based Resource 
Units (CBRU) program in New York State. This program, 
developed in 1964 under the direction of 
Dr. Robert S. Harnack^ of the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, is a means of improving 
curriculum. The program utilizes electronic com- 
puters which are programmed so that a teacher, of 
a teaching team, interested in teaching a specific 
unit to a class can get from a resource unit only 
those suggestions pertinent to the objective he 
wishes to teach and to the individual characteristics 
of the pupils in his class. In other words, a program 
was developed tO' identify from a resource unit only 
the pertinent items needed to help a teacher pre- 
plan a teaching unit. 

It is important not to confuse CBRU with 
Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI). CAI is'program- 
med instruction— the student works his way through a 



Robert S. Hamack, "Curriculum Based Resource 
Unit,",, unpublished (Buffalo: State University College 
of Buffalo) . . 
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linear or branching program on a computer • Sucti 
instruction may or may not meet his needs, interests, 
or concerns. On the other hand, CBRU is pupil- 
teacher developed and oriented rather than pupil- 
machine. The CBRU program is not prescribed, but 
is jointly decided at e^ch phase by both the teacher 
and the individual pupil. The pupil interacts with 
other people rather than with the computier. 

The CBRU program "functions in the following 
manner: 

1. A multi-option program is developed in each 
subject area around concerns and needs of 
pupils, objectives to be reached, » content of 
these objectives, resources both human^ and 
other to help meet , the object^-ves, and evalua- 
tion to ascertain if objectives are reached. 
This total program is placed in the computer. 

2. The 'student and teacher sit down and discuss 
^student interests and concerns. The student is . 

also profiled as to age, reading ability, sex, 
math ability, etc* The profile, plus the 
interest and concerns, are fed into the 
computer and a series of objectives which fit 
the student are printed. 

3. The student and teacher select the objectives 
which interest the student. 

4. The student and teacher select activities and 
resources in the same manner. 

5. The student feeds his selections to the compu- 
ter} it prints his completed individualized 
program based on his interests. The materials 
and resources proposed are within constraints 
of that subject content. 
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'6, The student conducts his program and completes 
his evaluation, 

?♦ Self-evaluation hy the staff and students makes 
a continuous progress-type curriculum 
development. Parts of the program which 
receive little use or negative evaluations ^re 
. dropped. Teachers make input at any time to 
any portion, thus insuring continuous growth. 

Note: This is oversimplified as many other 
options and variations are available, but it ' 
gives a brief explanation of the operation. 

The CBRU program has been brief ly 'described 
because this -program offers a large number of poten- 
tial avenues for developing a mo'del to meet the more 
particular needs of the FEPC task. It was the 
combination of these potential avenues with the 
particular needs of the students, the constraints of 
^the five school districts, and the size of the 
available vocational-technical school •s computer • 
that was used to develop the VAULT model. 



The 'Unit Approach 

Among the desirable characteristics observed in 
the CBRU program was the utilization, of the ''unit'' 
technique. Available data pertaining to the past 
decade revealed that changes in the structure and. 
organization of subject matter, new patterns tor 
staff utilization, new instructional resources and 
techniques, as well as ;a philosophical move toward 
individualization of instruction, had befcome a major 
education movement within a short period of time. 
The .rapid rate of change in these movements has 
caused an unusual amount of curriculum planning 
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confusion and has complicated the decision making 
.which both elementary* and secondary personnel must 
do. 

Dr. Robert Hamack explains some of this 
confusion whep he states: ''The teacher in the 
elementary or secondary school today is confronted 
by dual expectancies.- On the one hand, he is expec- 
ted to organize and present units of instruction with 
imagination and authority; on the other, he is urged 
to individualize instruction in such a way as to 
assure the best development of students' spetial 
talents, ' Too often, neither of these expectancies 
is achieved because the teacher needs planning, 
help/'^ 

The following pages describe a program and model 
which can aid the teacher in the complicated planning 
task. It is a program which employs the computer as 
a tool to aid teachers in pre-planning teaching- 
learning situations for the, total classroom, for 
small groups, and/or for individual students. 
Basically, the computer serves as a retrieval system 
designed to aid the teacher in his decision making 
about classroom objectives, subject-matter content, 
instructional 'activities, resource materials or 
persons, and evaluation devices or criteria. 

Dr. Robert Hamack explains the advantages of^ 
effectively applying electronic processing equipment 
to relate the unit components to the needs ^nd 
respective abilities of individual students, small 
groups,, and large groups within the context of the 
unit approach* 



Robert S. Harnack, Computers-Based CuvviQulwn 
Planning (Buffalo J Center for * Curriculum ^Planning, 
State University of New York at Buffalo, April 1972), 
p* 1*. • 
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The unit approach has always been highly 
respected as a curricular vethicle which 
encouraged the professional teacher to make 
such decisions about teaching-learning 
situations,^ Lack of teacher pre-planning 
time tp make intelligent decisions has 
resulted in making this approach ineffective. 
Now, experience has' shown that data processing 
equipment can be employed by teachers* to 
overcome the time-consuming disadvantages of 
the unit approach. . 

.> 

Today hundreds of experienced teachers are 
using nothing but the'unit approach. The 
author knows of no pertirifent statement which 
refutes the unit approach'-^concept , degrades 
its usage, or speaks ill of its potential for 
eifficient learning. Nevertheless, all who 
believe in. and .practice the unit approach 
have' spent many fascinating but fruitless 
hours seeking answers jto why this approach 
has not been universally adopted. Some of 
the answers are reviewed here because of 
their pertinence td computer-based 
curriculum planning. 

First , successful use of the unit approach 
is dependent on teacher decision making 
which requires high-level capabilities. 
For example, teacher decisions have to be made- 
about choice of subject matter for the unit 
and the relationship of this subject matter 
to,, the major social functions, the immediate 
needs and characteristics of the pupils in 
the classroom, and the unit objectives 
(provided these screens are used as a basis . 
for selection in regard to the total scope . 
and sequence of the schools* offerings). 
Additional decisions have to be made regarding 
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the organization of subject matter, 
curricular approaches, developmental 
activities, culminating activities, instruc- 
tional materials, classroom techniques, and 
measuring devices. \ * 

Second , a reservoir of ideas is essential to 
such decision making. The lack of this 
resAvoir prevents the adoption of the unit 
approach. Obviously^ a specific outline of 
subject matter, a specific textbook, a specific 
classroo\n methodology, and specific measuring 
devices remove any necessity for decision 
making, and when a te^acher |.s professional 
enough to know and use the screens of 
selection, a reservoir or a, collection of 
objectives, activities, materials of 
instruction, and measuring clevices focused 
on a series of topics must be made available 
for the teacher. This need,; of course, led 
to the development of the resource unit 
concept^ in 1938, and the subsequent , 
writings and studies on- resource units by 
Hanna, Biddick, and Quillan.^ 

Third, although the resource unit offers in - 
itself a vague planning guide for intelligent 
. direction of classroom activities, teachers 
find it necessaty to explore and canvass 



Lavone A* Hanna, **Source Utiiits,** Stanford Sooial 
Education Investigation Bulletin No. 1 (mimeographed), 
September 1939* Mildred Biddick, Preptiration ^and Use 
of Resouroe Units (New Yorki The Progressive 
Education .Association, 1940).* Quillan^ PrepamtioH 
and Use of Resource Units (New Yorki The Progressive • 
' Education Association, 1940)* 
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the narrow "live" possibilities ofi these 
instructional reservoirs beforehand. When 
a -teacher moves from a limited base for 
selecting, organizing, and developing 
learning activities for the classroom to a 
much broader base which permits many kinds 
and degrees" of development, pre-planning 
time is realistically necessary in order 
for the teacher to gain some confidence and 
security before he steps before the pupils 
in the classrooh. 

During the years many a prof ess ion^TT' 
experienced teacher trying desperately to 
use' unit teaching found that he knew 
enough professional education .to apply the 
broader screens of selection; artd he found' 
by working with others that he could identify 
and gather some of the ideas and materials 
necessary for classrppm teaching-learning 
experiences, but he could not find the 
professional pye-planning time to; do the 
whole task of unit teaching intelligently." 

The VAULT program employs the computer, to aid 
the teacher in pre-planning teacher-learning 
situations for the vocational student. .Through thg 
development of resource guides, the teacher and the 
Vocational student cooperatively plan an instruction 
al program appropriate to the specific needs and 
interests of "the^ student by considering the 'student' 
unique personal cH'aracteriistics as well as the 
overall instructional objectives of the teacher. 



Harnack, Computer-Based CurHautwn Planning ^ 
pp. 2-3. - 
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The design of the VAULT model enab-es the* 
program to , achieve both unification and individual!- 
zation. Unification is attained through the 
curriculum aspect of the career education program' 
which refocuses basic subject areas (math, science, 
language arts, and social studies) in such a manner 
that they are presented in terms of the student's 
career interests. The major benefit refocusing 
is that school immediately becomes more relevant. 
What is S;fcudied should bear directly and specifically 
on the student's planned career and inteirescs. 

Individualization io achieved in this program 
by using the computer as a storage bank for 
information and as a retrieval system to mak| it 
not only possible but also practical' to focus the 
educational program on the individual student. 
-Under the cooperation and direction of the teacher, 
the student continuously makes choices and decisions 
as to objectives appropriate to him, activities to 
compJ^te, and evaluation devices. Thus, the VAULT 
program not only aims at increasing the student's 
leai^ning experiences but also focuses on giving 
him the confidence that somes ^ from the knowledge 
that he i5? free to develop and unfold in his own 
unique way. 

The VAULT model enables teachers to build 
resource units around a vocational cluster or 
around a particular skill in relation to a vocational 
interest. Once^ developed, the unit components are' 
available not only for student individualization, 
but also fqr pre-planning purposes by the teacher* 
The immediate availability of unit abstracts 
eliminates the need for costly teacher time in . 
planning and searching for resources while actively 
managing the classroom. An additional benefit of 
the units is that they are developed by teams of 
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teachers, thereby giving, the individual teacher the" 
advantage of the thoughts and expertise of profes- 
sional colleagues. 



The model design is so fllexi^l^ that its 
limitations are only set by lack/of imagination on 
the part of the uhit developer^ The unit components 
can incorporate any or all of/the major skills and 
the usability of the units yk limited only by the 
teaching staff. In brief ^ /the model design uses a 
. retrieval system based on/professional and student 
variables which enables ythe classroom teacher to do 
whatever he chooses. / 



The VAULT Model ' . .. 

The next task, and probably the most important 
one, was the development of the specific design for 
the model to be used in the VAULT program. To 
accomplish the design, these factors were . 
incorporated: (1) a technique of correlating 
vo-tech and academic education — teams of writers from 
both, academic 'areas} (2) the technique whereby 
specific student interests and needs could be ,met — - 
unit focused on the vocational-technical student*, 
(3) a means of reducing teacher pre-planning time to 
enhance use of the program — the computer-retrieval 
system; (4) a means for low-cost area adaptability — 
the use of a specific computer located at the 
Crawford County Area Vocational-Technical School; 
,'(5) the means whereby the program met the needs of 
the' same student in both school situations without' 
fragmentation of either curriculum— the unit 
approj^ch; and, (6) a technique which would permit 
teacheivs, if they chose, to individualize within the 
'so-called "self-contained" classroom — emphasis on 
a reservoir of individual, small group, and large 
•group**actlvities for each objective. Each of these 
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factors served as a constraint in the design of the 
specific model for the VAULT program, and the com- 
bination of these factors precluded tho simple 
adoption of any known existing models The inter- 
play of these factors led to the formulation of the 
specific model. 

Schematically, the model may be represented as: 



The Teaching-Learning Situation 
A Basis for the Unit Approach 



Instructional 
Objectives 



Content 
Items 



Evaluation 
Devices 



Instructional 
Resources 



Instructional 
Activities 



Operation I 

The development of a Resource Unit for the 
VAULT model involves two distinct, separate, but . 
equally important operations. The first operation 
Involves production of the software ; i.e. , the 
writing of instructional objectives (behavioral) , 
activities, content, resources, and measuring 
devices. , ' 

Having decided on a unit theme, those persons 
responsible for formulating the software (unit 
writers) must produce a series of instructional 
objectives related to the topic. Subsequently, the 
components, instructional activities, content, ■ 
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resources, and evaluation devices which are related 
to one or more of the objectives must be designated. 



The production of these five components 
involves a great deal of professional expertise and 
creativity so that hundreds of objectives, materials, 
content items, activities, and evaluation items will 
be available to the teachers .for his/her students who 
possess a widg variety of interests, needs, and 
aptitudes. 



Operation II 

The second operation Involves the coding of the 
aforementioned components in order to prepare them 
for computer retrieval. Each component is assigned 
a|i identification number, and through the use of 
coding forms-, ' every activity, content item, resource, 
and evaluation device is coded to every objective to 
which it is related. In many instances, one activity 
may be related to two, three, or more objectives. 
Subsequently, each objective activity, resource; 
evaluation device, and content item is coded to 
several learner characteristics so that, for example, 
an instructional resource is assigned to its 
approp'riate **reading level," Other learner charac- 
teristics include: mental ability, study area, and 
career Interests. 

Once these two operations have been completed, 
individuals with the necessary skills feed all of 



the written and coded information into the computer. 
The result is a computer-based unit stored on 
magnetic tape for tr^nsferral to disk when retrieval 
is desired by teachers. 

Some changes and refinements to the model have" 
come about as a result of classroom usage, changing 
school needs, unit-writer experiences, -and overall 
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program sophistication. For example, the original 
VAULT-project focused on the needs and interests 
of the vocational-technical student in the academic 
(home school) classroom^ When the teachers used 
the resource units in their individual • classrooms, 
they discovered that the unit met the needs of the 
four or five vocational-technicail students in the 
class—the primary objective of the original VAULT 
project. However, they also discovered that this 
factor created another problem. In brief, the 
problem was one of meeting only the individual needs 
of a llifiited number of the students and not the room* 
As a«result, the program increased the individua].i- 
zation of instruction for a few at the expense of 
needed time to individualize for all students. The 
teachers found that they were being asked to conduct 
classes within one classroom with two differing 
instructional techniques in operation simultaneously. 
Later VAULT projecjtS developed resource units which 
could be used by students in any of the varied 
curricula of the school, thereby enhancing the 
possibility of a mote *'open*' classroom atmosphere 
with far great.er potential for individualization of 
Instruction. 

• A second refinement to the model was that of 
•'structuring" the development of the resource unit. 
Original units were more loosely structured than the 
later units. As previously stated, the original units 
were written by teachers with little or no previous 
curriculum-writing experience, and as a result, the 
structuring was less rigid in order to induce an 
atmosphere of creativity. Having once gadttied some 
experience in this task, the teachers felt more 
confident in their new role,, and many of the 
teachers who had been employed to write original 
units were again members^ of unit teams for the 
second and third-year VAULT projects. 
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The creativity desired in the first units was 
not lost with the more structured approach to the 
later units. The increased confidence of. the 
teachers .enabled later units to. be developed which 
contained even more creativity while fulfilling ' 
greater expectancies for resource units. Among the 
increased expectancien were: (1) a greater use of 
human and community resource, rather than simple 
reliance on printed 'sources ; (2) objectives of a 
broader scope to meet the increased needs of 
■ students from differing curricula; .(3) more varied 
arid relevant types of activities for the t'each'er and 
the student; <4) more activities pertinent to the 
affective and conative domains; (5) a change in 
evaluation from simply suggesting a device, such as a 
written report, to suggestions for criterion- 
measurement devices; and (6) A change in .content 
ifcems to meet greater reading differences, as well 
as interests and needs of the students. Each of 
these changes came about as a result of increased 
classroom usage, constant feedback from teachers ' 
and students, and- recommendations from staff and 
experts in the field. 



Producing the Software . • 

Before one examines the direct and indirect 
processes involved in the' actual writing of a VAULT 
resource unit, "resource unit" and "resource guide" 
should be defined, 

, , A resoUroe unit is a large reservoir of 
suggestions and ideas relating to a single unit topic, 
which the teacher may utilize for pre-planning a 
teaching unit.. These resource units contain many 
statements of objectives, subject matter or content, 
instructional activities, instructional materials and 
resources, and measuring^ (eN^aluation) devices or 
criteria, about a specific theme. In. the VAUL^T model, 
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the' computer-retrieval, system provided the teacher 
and/or student with the means by which specific , 
objectives 'are selected.' These objectives and the • 
pertinent professional and student variables are 
sent to the computer which then selects and .returns 
only those items from the unit which have a relation- 
ship to the objectives and variables selected. That 
portion- of the unit which is retrieved from the com- 
puter by the teacher is called a resource guide. 

What is a. Resource Guide? 

There ,are four different but related guides: 
(1) the VAULT Pre-Planning Resource Guide (generated 
from the teacher's request form); (2) the VAULT 
Resource Guide (generated from the student's respurce 
form); (3)' the Small Group Instructional JSiiide;- and, 
(4) the Class Summary. The resource guide is an 
abstract of numerous content' items, activitifift, 
instructional resources, and evaluation devices that 
were determined by the selection of the objectives' 
and variables. 

The VAULT Pre-Planning Resource Guide is used by 
the classroom teacher for planning and organizing d . 
teaching unit. The VAULT" Resource Guide is a unique, 
personalized student study" guide which allows for the 
individualization of the unit. 

The Small Group-Instructional Guide is used by 
the. ^classroom teacher as. a resource for grouping and 
directing small gtoup activities. Groupings are 
determined by the student's chbice of objectives. 

The Class Summary Gu.ide offers the teacher a 
' list of all the suggested resources for those 
objective's chosen by the individual students. It 
also lists the evaluation devices appropriate for 
the objectives, and the names of the students 
electing that type .of evaluation, in brief, the 
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Class S'ununary Guide Is one more time-saving device 
provided the teacher to aid professional decision 
m^klrig. ■ , 

The.se definitions are offered to avoid 
communication problems as the process in each oper- 
ation of the resource unit is explained. 



The Processes of Operation I (Software) 

The correlation of the vocational-technical 
aspect of the child's education with his academic 
education was the priority issue in the development of 
these VAULT units. One means of achieving that 
correlation was to "core" the units around student 
needs and interests in the vocatlbtfal field. How- 
ever, siich a correlation might only be superficial if 
the unit writers represented only one of the two 
areas. Therefore, the FEPC staff selected teams 
of professional teachers from both areas to write the 
units. Appendix I contains the listing of these team 
members. 

The decision to select teams of writers from both 
.areas enhanced the concept of correlation in two 
-important ways: (1) the vocational-technical student 
became t;he subje' ^ of mutual concern; and, (2) a 
dialogue ensued beftl^^en team members which permitted 
each side' to share tMe other's views and feelings. 
As a ^result", any liiput into the resource unit repre- 
sented the professional decisions of the team mem- 
bers collectively as to what was. both appropriate 
and feasible for these students. It was, perhaps, 
this continued two-way communication process that 
virtually ensured the correlation recessary to meet 
the. VAULT pjfoject objectives. 
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To complement the teachers on each team, the 
FEPC staff added two other professional members. 
The first member was a professional consultant, 
selected fdr each team, and the consultant's role ' 
was to assure that the teachers cqncerned themselves 
not only with factual data about the subject matter 
of the unit (the cognitive domain), but also with the 
student's feelings about the unit and its learning 
experiences (the affective domain) , plus whatever 
psychomotor skills (the conative domain) were rele- 
vant to the development of the. unit. . Each team and ^ 
consultant was also aided, by another professional 
member — an FEPC staff curriculum coordinator* 
Thus, each unit team contained professional members 
from three areas: (1) teachers representing both 
areas, of the student's education; (2) a consultant*, 
and, (3) an FEPC staff curriculum coordinator. 

y ■ * • 

As soon as the membership of each team was 
constituted, they began to^ develop a VAULT resource 
unit. The first step ^was the selectipn of a specific 
^unit theme (topic) for development. It had to 
concern some aspect of the student's vocational- 
technical education which .related directly to his 
academic. education. The first four' unit themes 
selected were:, ''Unions" for social studies classes; 
"Linear Measurement" for the mathematics' classes; 
"Organic Materials" for science classes; and 
"Description" for language arts classes* In deter- 
mining i-the specific topic for unit development, team 
niembers decided that the topic chosen met a student 'i 
needs for. his vocational-technical educational 
education and had a definite relationship to his 
academic education.* 

.Once the specific selection of a topic was 
determined, team members were teady to develop a 
large reservoir of ideas for each of the resource 
unit's components. It was at this point that the' 
planned individual expertise of each team member 
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came Into play. This Interplay of expertise and 
ideas was planned because Ifc was the design of the 
project for as many opinions and thoughts as possible 
to be.^ considered; In the Input of the resource unit. . 
In this manner, the Input might appeal to a greater 
variety of student needs and Interests as. well as 
offering a greater number of teaching suggestions. 

Developing the Software 

The development of a resource unit for the 
computer-retrieval model requires five component 
parts: (1) Instruction objectives; (2) related 
content Items; (3) Instructional activities to 
achieve the objective; (4) appropriate resource, 
materials to aid ln_ the -objective achievement; and, 
(5) measurement devices to determine if the objective 
has been achieved. However, there are alternative 
methods for building these component parts. For 
example, a team might build all the instructidhal 
objectives for a given unit; then build all the 
related content items; then, all the instructional 
activities, and so forth. On the other hand, a 
team might select one objective and then build the 
related content portion for that objective, its 
instructional activities, the appropriate resources, 
and the measurement dfvlces before proceeding on to • 
the second objective. Other methods might be combin- 
ations of thefee two previous approaches. 

. The design of this particular project proposed 
that the VAULT teams use the second method— build one 
objective ahd- all its related parts before moving on" 
to another .objective. This particular method was 
chosen for three reasons} (1) the teachers, lacking 
any prior experience, were not professional curri- 
culum writers, and this approach permitted them to 
sense the interrelatedness of the unit 'components; 
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(Z) this approach required that the whole team 
consider each oL the components from each member's 
viewpoint, thereby^ enhancing the correlation between 
the different areas or expertise; and, (3) this 
approach also guaranteed that whatever reservoir of 
Ideas was built would be complete In the components. 
These rfeasons do aot Imply that the obverse would 
have been true If another approach had been used, 
rather a method had to he selected, and this approach 
seemed to offer certain advantages for the team 
writers. 

Initially, the challenge of building a resource 
unit with all Its component parts seemed awesome and 
uncomprehenslble to the Individual team members. . 
Adding to this bewilderment was the a^dltjional 
requirement that the Instructional objectives had to 
be both behavlorally stated and ,had to provide a 
range .along with the cognitive taxonomy. For the 
most. part, the teachers were unfamiliar with both 
educational, terms and had to uixdergo some basic 
training before they £el£ comfortable with these 
two requirements. This training was provlded~b3R^ 
the consultants and the assigned EEPC staff 
curriculum coordinators befpre the unit development ^ 
got un^er way. • ' 

After somie discission about the basic unfamiliar- 
Ity of the unit wrlj^j?l^]Xylth specifics about the »three 
learning domains, t!&,dlrectors\of the FEPC felt 
that It would create^kfiwer barr/eifs to the completion 
of the Instructional ob^j-ectJji^eB If they were cog- 
nltlvely oriented rather than written with both 
cognitive and affective^ objectives. Such a decision 
was not to devalue the significance of the affective 
domain, but to enhance the possibility of building 
the resource units. It was felt that greater 
creativity could be achieved if the unit wrlterjs 
felt more comfortaible In their task. Also, the 
affective domain could be Included In the resource 
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unit in the instructional activity coinpbnent through 
creative activities, and it was this creativity* in 
the correlation between the areas that wa§ of prime 
concern to»» the project. 

After the brief training in turrit ing behavioral 
objectives (actually a modification of thB Mager7 
approach), the unitwriters began building an 
objective and itfe related components. In keeping the 
focus of the resource unit on the student, the objec- 
tives were stated in behavioral terms for the 
student. These objectives were selected as the 
result of a dontinued dialogue between the team 
members as to what w.as actually needed by the^stu-' 
dent in his chos'en vocational-technical course of 
study. • 

For each objective. selected, th^ £eam built 
related content items. These had to meet several 
criteria before inclusion: (1) direct relationship 
to the 'instructional objectives;' (2) written at the 
different reading levels of students involved; 

(3) appealing to the interests of the students; 

(4) offering specific information to the teacher and 
the student to aid in accomplishing the objective; - 
and, (5) establishing relevancy for the student. As 
such, content items could be phrased as statements 
or posed as leading questions to help direct and/or 
motivate student, effort. In some instances, the 
content items might serve as definitions of terms 
used in the bbjective. Content items, in every 
case, were to serve to reduce confusion on the part 
of the student and to promote learning efficiency. 



Rob'ert *F. Mager. PrepaHng Insimctionat 
Objectives (Palo Alto: Fearon Press, 1962). 
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The next and perhaps the \argest (In terms of ^ 
the number of entries) component to be built for the 
VAULT linit was the instructional activity section. 
Team members were instructed to build activities 
which would provide learning experiences enabling 
the student to accomplish the instructional objective. 
This, then, became the foremost concern of any 
activity—to permit achievement of the objective. 
For this project, team members 'were asked to concen- 
trate on building a reservoir of activities of an 
active nattire. 

"Action-type" activities were stressed because 
the available data concerning vocational-rtechnical 
students revealed that these students felt a greater 
personal commitment and drive^o compete in the more 
active learning experiences. Another reason for 
concentrating on the "action-type" activities was 
to more closely simulate desirable learning situa- 
tions found in the vocational- technical school. It. 
was also believed that the building of "active" 
learning experiences for the academic classroom 
would provide greater motivation for the vo-tech 
student and, thereby Enhance the affective nature 
of learning. Third, because the team members were 
developing new activities to relate. the two different 
aspects of the student's education, the project 
directors. believed that the teachers could be more 
creative in building? "action-type" learning exper- 
iences. These action activities created much 
dialogue among individual team members and this 
dialogue stimulated considerable thought about 
teaching and/or learning techniques within classrooms, 

.Another criterion used for.l^ilding activities 
for the VAULT prpgrams was a double grid for activity 
usage; l»e*, activities had to be developed for .each 
objective in each of three areast (1) introductory^ 
activities for familiarization with the unit and 
objectives; (2) developmental activities to enable 
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r.he student to develop in one academic domain or 
•another; and, (3) culminating activities to permit 
the. student to attain a sense. of completion, 
thereby enhancing the possibility of a student 
developing a better self-concept. The 
double ,grid added the further requirement that .three 
types Qf activities be developed within each of the 
three "aforementioned areas ♦ ';The three t^es were: 
Cl) i^ndividuajl activities; (2) small grodp .activi- 
ties; and, (3) large group* activities* 

The Use of a Resource Unit 

To use the resource unit, the teacher selects 
a specifier unit ftom the resource units available* 
After considering both class, and student needs, the 
teacher completes a Teacher*s Request Form for VAULT 
Pre-planning Resource Guide* In three to four days ^ 
a Pre-planning Resource. Guide Print-Out is returried ' 
to tfie teacher, containing objectives, content item's, 
activities, resources, and evaluation devices. The. 
number of^ items received under each component Is 
determined by the Professional Decision taking ' 
Variables selected* This ^>rlnt-out. is to be used by 
the teacher for pre-planning a teaching unit. The. 
teacher reviqws the information provided on the print* 
out to get an idea of the suggested material in the 
unit. Then materials a^e checked for local' 
^(building> availability, those which need to be 
ordered, and outside resources. After the teacher 
has checked the activities, materials, and evalua- 
tions, the .procedures for implementing the unit are 
organized. ' ■ . - 

In'^ order for each student to receive an indi-' 
• vidual gprint-out , the teacher fills out a Career 
Resource Guide* Request Form for each Student* 
Ideally, the teacher coihpletes variables one through 
^eighty with each student. During these individual 
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interviews, the teacher has the opportunity to learn 
more about the student *s Interests, needs,, and 
concerns. 

In preparing 'the VAULT Resource Guide Request^ 
Foi?m (student) , as in Step 2, the identifying data 
requested at the top of the sheet is filled in. 
From one to four selected objective numbers are 
entered in t\\e spaces provided. Student objectives 
usually are, the same as those selected by the 
teacher; however, theremay be^ different objectives 
selected <from the taxonomy. There a,re no pre- 
planning n\aterials for any student which are 
different from those requested on the Teacher Request 
Form. In determining the number of student objec- 
tives to select, the sfeudent*3 ability is considered. 
Two weeks is allowed to complete all the requirements 
for each objective selected. After the objectives 
are chosen, the teacher and student then circle the 
appropriate learner variables. 

When the VA.ULT- Resource Guide .Request Forms have 
^ been coippleted for all students, the forms are 
delivered to dat& processing. Individual student 
resource guide print-outs are returned to the, 
teacher as soon as possible. In addition, the teacher 
receives a Small Group InstmoHonat Resoio'ae Guide 
which provides: (1) suggested grouping of students 
who have selected the same objective (two to six 
students) J . (2) coi^tent; (3) small group instructional 
activities i and (^) related materials and evaluation 
devices. 

j> • • 
When the 'individual student resource guide print- 
outs are gj^ven to the students, the teacher and 
stu4ent review and discuss the print-out to clarify 
directione, ,to add or delete items, an^ to determine 
if ^ the student is pleased with the suggestions offer- 
ed. Students should not be forced to use a print-out 
if the print-out suggestions are not appropriate; 
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another resource guide fpr the student is available 
upon request. Teachers must continue to discuss 
progress, check on* activities being worked on, and 
support the student throughout the .total learning 
experience. Teacher-student conferences are 
essential to insure student input for unit revision. 
The teacher is then ready to implement the unit In, 
tha classroom. 

Wh^n the content and activities have been 
developed, team members must locate appropriate 
resources. Resources are the means whereby the 
student is exposed to the content and are not to be 
confused with activities. They differ in the sense 
that activities are "experiences," while materials., 
are "sources." 

Guidelines were offered for the development 
of this resource unit component. Among the guide- 
line criteria were relevancy to some segment of the 
student population designated in the unit. This 
criteria precludes such resources as doctoral 
dissertaions and esoterijs^ treatises for most units. 
It also prevents the Inclusion of a film entitled 
"The Fireman is Your Friend" for senior high school 
students, indisciritoinate lists of materials should 
be avoided. |he jnaterial hould be pertinent to the 
objective to facilitate accomplishment of the 
objective* Resources should ihclude books, booklets 
pamphlets, audio-visual aids^ simulation games, 
cojpunity resource people, community resource places 
etc. The tendency of most beginning v^riters is to 
overemphasize printed materials to the exclusion of 
variety of other viable^ sources* These sources need 
to be readily accessible to the student in order to 
promote eHiciency in accomplishment and should fc^ot 
be outdated^. . 



The greatest difficulty experienced by unit 
writers was the time necessary to locate resources ' 
which would meet the criteria. Often teachers were 
unfamiliar with many of the resources, and pthers 
had not considered sources other than either '^prlnted . 
or audio-visual resources or community places and 
resource people. Resource components in the later 
resource units are far more oriented toward community 
and human resources ^than the original units. Teachers' 
explained tl;iat after the initial use of these 
community resources, they observed a greater student 
interest in the units, more Interest among the local 
citizenry, and a greater suppor>t provided by the 
administration. The end result of such increased 
Interest could be greater community involvement in 
school programs and activities. 

The last of the components of the resource unit 
to be developed' by the team members was the evaluation 
section. Thfe importance of this section to the over- 
all unit was emphasi2ed^ be,cause the evaluation device 
enabled the student, as well the teacher, to 
determine his/her success in meetin^^^he objective. 
In reality, the evaluation section provides an 
internal accountability for each objective and. its 
related components. That is, if the student had used 
the content and resources effectively to complete the*- 
activity, then he/she ought to experience success in 
the evaluation of the objective." If he/she cannot ^ 
complete the evaluation, then there is some difficulty 
in one or more of the components. Such internal 
accountability permits an almost instantaneous 
possibility of correcting' the unit, and a^Ll the teach- 
er needs to do is to make a correction and send it to 
the .data processing center for'^correction and 
Inclusion. 
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The first VAULT units only suggested specific 
measuring devices to the teacher and/or student; 
i.e., submitting a written report, making an oral 
presentation, giving a class deirionstration, or 
constructing a bulletin board display. However, 
during the first year's usage, thia teachers felt 
that some other means of evaluation might be more 
successful if they offered more direction to the 
students. As a result, later VAULT projects 
changed. ^the evaluation section to one based on 
•'criterion-referencing'' as a means of evaluation. 
Again, the first attempts at criterion-referencing 
were less valid than the later attempts because the 
teachers were unfamiliar with the concept embodied 
in the technique However, as with overall unit 
writing, experience added confidence and the third 
VAULT project saw more specific and more relevant 
criterion suggested for e^ch type of evaluation. 

The impact of this change from the early 
achievement-type testa, to the later criterion- . 
referencing was to change evaluation of a student 
from evaluation against ^his peers to a more personal 
type of evaluation for himself. This amplified the 
concept of developing th6 self -concept of a student. 



Coding the Resource Comporients 

The second distinct, but separate operation' is 
thn process of coding components. This is a three- 
part system: (1) alpha coding; (2) beta codin^and, 
(3) Charlie coding. While these terms may solind^ 
confusing,' the actual coding process is not confusing 
if the resource unit has been developed with the 
Interrelatedness of components in mind duffing the 
production of the software. 
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Coding is the proceSwS 'by which developers of the 
resource unit indicate, the specific relationships 
existing between the oompo|Tient items. This requires 
careful, professional thinlclng. .Mechanically . estab- 
lishing the relationships can be done in a number of 
ways, but the VAULT unit writers were aske^d to use 
specific coding -sheets. 

The first stage in the coding operation is 
called ''alpha" coding. This establishes the rela- 
tionship between content it;,ems, activities," 
resources, and evaluation devices .to the objective* 
By using the method of development employed in the 
original VAULT project, these component& were 
necessarily there because the team began with an 
objective and then built all the related components. 

Schematically, the alpha coding can be 
represented ass * 



CONTENT ITEM 




Follqwing the alpha coding, the team members 
were asked to complete^ ''bet^" coding which estab- 
lished the reaftlonshlp of the component items with 
.the variable sheets, ^^eam members make professional 
decisions about such Relationships as grade level 
appropriateness, the domain of the activity, 
grouping, and the type of instructional activity £tom 
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variable numbers on the Profess lonai Decision- 
Making Variable sh6et. These decisions ab^ut the 
relationships of components to such' variables are 
reflected in 'the retrieval..of items for, Teacher 
Pre-planning "purposes. Then teachers make profes- 
sional decisions about the relationship of the same ' 
component items to variables concerning learner 
characteristics.. These relationships include such 
variables, as study area, general interests of the 
student, specific vocational interests, reading 
achievement levels, and occupational aptitudes. The 
effect of these decisions about relationships is 
reflected in the retrieval of items from the 
resource unit which have been developed for certain 
student characteristics. The individual student^s 
resource guide is a print-out of the items which 
the unit. developers built around these characteris- 
tics and which they coded to his/her particular 
le»arning characteristics. 

"Charlie" coding is a series of "decisions about 
the relatedness of the component items to the 
activity. Such relatedness is pf vif.al importance to ■ 
the VAULT mode', because the activity section permits 
tt^e ,|3ossi|3ilit 7 of real Individualization. As such, 
the component .Items must have a relationship to the 
type and nature of each activity to insure. that 
student interests, needs, and capabilities can be 
used as a screen for items from the iorge reservoir 
of ideas contained within a resource unit.,. 

This is an oversimplified explanation of the 
entire coding process* Actually the .process is a 
very detailed operation which relies heavily on 
teachers exercising sound judgments about professional 
decisions. However, the brief explanation should ■ 
seem to show how the interrelatedness of items is^ 
established so that only pertinent Items are 
retrieved from the data bank upon request. Once the 
coding operation jias been comtJleted, data , processing 
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personnel enter the items into the computer. In 
like manner, the coding information is entered into 
the computer. All other operations necessary to make 
the computer-based resource unit are automatic, with 
data stored on discs. ^ 

* * 

Implications for VAULT Units 

The growth of the VAULT Project from the origin- 
al four units built by twenty-two teachers for 704 
students to seventeen units built by seventyrone! 
teachers for over 2,000 , students testifies to the 
acceptance of the concept and the success of the 
model. Similarly, the scope has grown fron: original 
units built for the specific vocational-technical 
student in a self-contained high school classroom to 
,the seventeen units built in Summer 1973 which were 
built for students of all curricula in a classroom. 
This growth is not limited to quantity alone, but 
also to quality. The last units have far greater 
expectancies than the early units and contain fair 
more student concerns ^nd interests. 

" The fact that the VAULT model, designed for par- 
ticular ^needs' of particular students in a specific , 
geographic area, could be successfully used for 
different needs of different students in the same < 

' geographic area indicates the flexibility of the 
model.' tn the same manner, the fact that 'the model 
can be used for cognitive ^learning experiences as 
well as affective behaviors or skills aloo documentJ 
the flexibility cf . the model. The' limitations of the' 
model are apparently the- limitations of the unit ^ 
writers. ' . * 

It would appe'hr that the model could be used 
for postsecondary training, for training and 
retrieving In basic ^klil areas, for remediation In 
all disadvantaged areas (Including th^ handicapped), 
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„ -for higher education, (particularly as an alternatiye 
to the lecture' technique) , for training ^sk^ills 
necessary In businesses, and for military needs. 
Again, any limitations would appear to be ohly a 

* limited creativity on the part of^ the developer^. 

'• ., ' I ■ . 
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CAREER EDUCATION; COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 
IN NORTHAMPTON' COUNTY 



Frank ff. Ensmingev 
Coordlnatgr of Career Program Planning, 
Northampton County Area Community College 



The need for cooperative planning and close 
working relationships between secondary and post- " 
secondary institutions engaged in career education 
has been voiced many times during the past ten years 
by those concerned with effective utilization of our 
human and financial resources. Duplication of effort 
and coviipetition in program areas have siphoned off . 
funds which' could have been utilized to develop a 
strong careef-ladder approach to meet the career 
education needk of the community.' The Vocational 
Amendments of 1968 dire.cted specific attention to the 
imperative need for a unified program of vocational 
education, but the message implicit in the amend- 
ments fell on , unresponsive. ears. Dissatisfied ^ 
with the lack of voluntary progress j state education- 
al officers are now assuming a strong leadership 
posture and' are insisting that positive movement 
toward cooperative planning take place. 

Although our three institutions in Northampton 
County held discussions during the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, no ^substafitial progress toward the goal 
of improved cooperation was made until summer 
•1972, when the directors of vocational-technical 
schools and the president of the community" college 
developed a position paper entitled **A Proposal for 
New Types, of Cooperation.'* This paper had as its 
theme the desire to provide- systematic coordinated 
'career education for individuals served vby the ^ 
.vocational-technical schools and the community 
college without unnecessary duplication. The paper 
recognized that there exists, in addition to unique 

'} ' ' 
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responsibilities for each type of . institution, 
broad areas of mutual concern/ Incorporated within 
the paper were these objectives: 

1. Develop career education f)rograms which 
incorporate the career-ladder concept. 

^ . . 

2. Improve utilization of facilities by shared 
use. " , ■ 

. 3-. Share faculty resources whenever possible. 

4. Improve articulation between related programs 
at the vocationgl-.technical- schools and 
community college. 

, • - « 

5. Develop a plan for early admission, of superior 
. vocational-technical students to, the community 

college. 

6. Involve the three institutions in joint -plan- 
ning of facility construction programs. 

. 7. Plan manpower surveys jointly. 

After examining several alternatives, the 
administrators concluded that the objectives could 
best be met by a cooperative agreement among the 
three institutions. The three administrators formed 
an organ|.zation called the Career Education 
Cooperative which would identify areas of immediate 
•concern and make recommendations dealing with these 
areas. A coordinator of Career Program Planning, 
mutually acceptable to the piesident. and the direc- . 
tors of vocational education ,, Was appointed under the 
terms o'f a federal grant for vocational education on 
January 18, 1973. . 
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^ At a meeting of the Career Education Cooperative 
held In' January 1973,' the .following priorities for 
the Coordinator of Career Program Planning were . 
agreed upon: 

<» 

1, Have one program. in operation by September 1, 
1973, which involves the cooperative use p£ * 
facilities and staff* (Automotive technology 
was identified as the target program*) 

,^ ■ • . . ■ ' ■ ,. 

2* Coordinate efforts to bring about closer 
articulation between' programs at the area. . 
vocational-technical schools and delated 
programs at the community college* 

3, Coordinate the d.§velopment of plans/to provide 
for the early admission of outstanding 
vocational-technical students to related 
coiranunlty college career programs* 

. . • \ ' ^ , - 

^4* Organize a Career Education Planning Council 
iat an early date to advise upon new means of 
cooperation between the three institutions* 

Considerable progress has been made by the ^ 
Career Education Cooperative since its formation in 
September 1972* ^ , ' 

1* The co'titinued use of the machine shop and 
^weldiiig facilities at Bethlehem Area 
V(!rcationa£-Technical School by the^ community 
college mat;6rials and prodesses class* 

2. The transfer of the LPN classes from the 
vocational-technical schools to the' community 
college* This transfer has resulted in 
reduced costs of supportive services and has 

\ paved ^the way for improved articulation 

between the LPN and AD' nursing programs • 




3. • The establishment of a fully operative 

community college program in automotive 
technology which involves the use of 
vocational-technical facilities and teaching.^ 
staff for technical courses at tremendous 
savings to the co^legiB. .The program implement's- 
the career-ladder concept by providing further 
education in their career field for vocational- 
technical graduates • 

4. The completion of arrangements for the use of 
cotnmunlty college Ty facilities, by students 
enrolled in the audio-visual communications 

. * coiirse,at Eastern Northampton County Area 

Vocational-Technical School. Plans .are being 
ma'de to explore; the possibilities of coopera- 
tive relationships between this course and the 
ma^s communicaitions program now under study by 
* the humanities division. 

5. A Career Educatlpn Planning Council composed 
of board members from each^pf the three 
institutions has been organized and is" opera- 
tive. 

At .a recent meeting of the Career Education 
Cooperative, priorities for 1973-74 wet;e. established 
for the Coordinator .of Career Program Planning: 

1. Continue with the ^curriculum development 

needed for the automotive technology program, 

• 2. Make a concentrated effort for Improved 
articulation in data processing, machine 
deaign technology, architectural technology,, 
and electrical-electronics technology* All 
articulation plans should include provisions 
for early admission of superior vocational- 
technical students to community college 
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programs and the granting of advanced 
standing in community college programs on the 
basis of vocational-technical instructor 
Recommendation. 

Coordinate efforts toward articulation between 
health-occupations programs, at the three* 
institutions. ^ * 

Develop one new program per year involving 
cooperative relationships between secondary 
and postsecondary institutions. Development 
will^be accomplished during the 1973-74 
year and will te ready for the community 
college admissions .of f ice by October 1974t 
The program will begin in September 1975. 
Planning for the program to.,^e^^f f ered in 
September 1976 will becomple£ed in the 
1974-75 academic year. 

h 

Achieving the objectives of the Career Education 
Cooperative has been established as one of the two 
leading ^institutional priorities for NCACC during 
the 1973-74 academic year. The two participating 
vocational-technical schools have^ given equal 
prominence to this goal within thfeir individual 
hierarchies of goals for the current year. 

As Coordinator of Career Program Planning, it is 
my responsibility to bring together the faculfeies 
of related. program areas jLn the three institutions 
and to assist them in working together on the 
development of a unified approach to career educa- 
tion. Service to students and to the community in 
general should b^ the criterion measure of the 
efforts of the- combined program faculties* My 
leadership raile will be to focus the attention of 
the committees oft the t£isk at hand and to serve as a 
catialyst in coordinating the efforts of the group 
toward a common goal. 
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If. we are successful in our combined efforts, we 
could present to the community a planned program of 
career education beginning at grade 10 and extending 
through two postsdcondary years, which would, permit 
the individual to move into and out of the education- 
al scheme as his needs and interests dictate. We 
would probably see an increase in community college 
enrollment among vocational-technical graduates as 
they take advantage of further education in their . 
career fields. We may also witness an upgrading in ' 
the ability ' levels 'of vocational school enrollees 
as more students and their parents become aware of 
the value of a planned career education program. * 
There are other benefits, I am sure, -but the 
greatest benefit will be in community support, 
developed -by" the knowledge that the three J:ax- 
supported institutions in the community committed to 
career education are working in a united effort to 
serve community needs. 
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ARTICULATION IN THE BACK SEAT} 
THE NEGLECT OF THE VOCATIONAL STUDENT TRANSFER 

MUim K, Apptegate 
, Occupational Program Coordinator 
\ ■ t . jand ■ ■ 

1 Avden L, Fvatt . • 
Dean, School of Technical Careers, 
Southern Illinois University 



During the 1960s, community colleges were 
calling for more of it. In the 1970s, senior' 
institutions not only began to w;Snt more of it, they 
began to depend on it for an Increasing portion of 
their students. "Articulation" has come to represent 
the potential salvation of many senior cbllfeges and 
universities, however, while it would appear that 
curretit articulation is Improving student movement 
from lower to upper division, several programs 
remain. 

In the rush to transfer students already 
classed as "transfer students," individuals pursuing 
occupational programs in community colleges and 
similar institutions have been left out. Occupa- 
tional students were often referred to as being in 
"terminal programsV' They were not expected to 
change educational ' goals and move^ senior 
institutions. Yet, they did and they ate. 

■' i 

Neglect of provision of opportunities for 
sound and positive progress for occupational students 
has resulted partially from viewing articulation 
primarily As a community :ollege-8enior institution 
concern. However, for students Interested in 
pursuing occupational subjects in a community college 
who have been enrolled in the same or a related 
program in high schools, secondary-postsecondary 
articulation Is of major concern. It is 
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conservatively estimated that «approximate3.y 
,30 percent of. the 509,000 secondary students in 
Illinbis who are enrolled in occupational courses 
will enter some type of postsecondary education. 
For those desiring to enter occupationajl programs , 
neglect of pfograi» articulation may be a majbr 
deterrent. The other major problem area is the 
viewpoint of too many educators that program con- 
cerns are of greater importance than students. 

Concern for 4||ticulation of both occupational 
students. and programs has taken ^ back seat to the 
concern for other students ^and programs. It 
matters little whether this neglect resijlts from 
oversight or overt neglect. The lag in institu- 
tional action and public policy deserves attention 
In light of the growth In occupational program 
enrollment at all levels. 



Building Occupational Equity 

The interaction of at least two factors makes 
articulation for occupational studeiits Increasingly 
Important^ First , rapid changes In the nature of 
work has made occupational education important for. 
meeting the demands of young people for entry-level 
6kjt.ll development, and for retraining and upgrading 

f • 



Joyce L. Felstehalisen, "Follow-up Report on 
Illinois Occupational Program Alumni" (Springfield, 
Illinois: Division of Vocational and Technical. 
Education, June 1973), p. 59. 
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those already employed, both young and old..^ 
"Terminal" identification of occupational program? . • 
is not only unfair; it is an inaccurate characteri- 
isation of present practice. ^ Occupational program 
graduates at all levels typicall^r participate in 
formal educational programs as aiumni in community 
colleges, senior co'lleges and universities, and 
private business and industrial programs. 

Second, the desire of individuals tQ obtain 
college credits and degrees and the concurrent 
tendency of employers to upgrade requirements for 
technical-level occupations has mSade the achievement 
of associate and baccalaureate degrees increasingly 
attractive to any employee havings expectations for 
upward occupational mobility. 

. . * ■ rt ...... , 

Concept, of Occupational Equity 

The above factors, when combined with growing 
enrollments for a^ levels of occupational prepara- 
tion, require educators to assist each student in , 
achieving his or hier own £;nd often unique educational 
and occupational goals. In effect, improved arti- 
culation Insures the building and developmient of 
each student's occupational eqt|ity— the personal 
currency which improves the chances of continuing 
employability. ' 



^Charles R. Monroe, "Occupational Education," 
Profile of the ComunUy College (San Francisco s" '* 
Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1972), p. 86. 

^J. W. Thornton, Ihe Comunity JmioT College 
; (New Yorkt ^ohn Wiley and Sons, Inc. , 1972) ,- ^-i- 
p. 177. 
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This concept of occupational equity includes 
the £act that a majority of occupational students at 
all levels of postsecondary education work full or 
part time« while pursuing a course, of study* Time is ^ 
important to such Individuals # When, moving either ' 
laterally ;or from level to level, unnecessary 
duplication of course workr-whether technical. or n 
general-**«-is distasteful, inefficient, and unnecessary* 
The concept of occupational equity also embraces the 
idea th'at occupational knowledge and competence 
are acquired on the job as well as witnin the confines 
of formal educational programs* Educational insti- 
tutions interested in makjLng good on'' the idea must 
formulate two policies* They must accept the . 
appropriateness of exp.iriences gained in related 
occupations or through other experiences* They 
must rewa l such authenticated experiences by 
recogniz tg them in the same manner as if they were 
earned tlirough formal program activities by awarding - 
credit* ♦ . 

The: common approach of many states in*>articu« 
lation has fpcused on the alignment of cQmpatible 
programs between levels* The concept of buildin'g 
occupational equity makes it incuiiibent upon educators 
to focus on tlie articulation of students* Program 
articulation is a long*-range, time-consuming business* 
"In fact, it may well be a ^luxury that neither 
institutions nor students can afford* Furth^stttore, 
the results of such attempts at^ articulation are of 
iquesjionable ^validity * 

Paul Givens,^ in a presentation for the American 
Association of Higher Education, talked about 



J^^P#_R.*„_Givens, '*Seli-lelec^^ \ 

Designed Curricula,**. New Appvoaoh&s to Ondevgra(SMpe 
tSdiAoation (Washington, „D*C* i American Association' * 
for Higher Educati<in, October 1972), p* 9 , 
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self -selected, and student-designed curriculs^. Tiife 
key featuries of such programs proposed by Givens 
Include: , (1) individually designed student educa- 
tional contracts; (2) individual- evaluation of 
previous work and program experiences which differ 
from traditional per credit grading; (3) extensive 
use of noncampus resources; (A) flexible schedulii^g 
to allow for various amounts of program participation;' 
and (5) unique mixes of learning resource materials. 
While the matter of student-designed progtams is a 
growing controversy in Higher educatiorv, these 
program characteristics are basic and essential for 
making good articulation possible for occupational 
.students. These are the elements of a system of 
education which ccan be responsive to the needs of 
students, rather than responsive in the traditional 
manner which often results in institutional self- 
service . ' these elements will allow occupational 
programs to build occupational equity for all 
individuals, no matter what their entry stage or 
their original" investment . 



Obstacl es and Problems . ' 

r—^ s ; 

The overriding belief of the authors that 
occupational articulation must first be concerned 
with the student and second with programs grows 
partly out .of common sense and partly out of ^ 
experience. 

Understanding the problems occupational students 
typically face in transferring fjrom the secondary 
school to the community jpollege and from the 
community college to senior Institutions is basic 
to initiating more positive efforts. Frequently, 
these obtitacles include: 
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!• Esccessively large credit or coursework 

requirements for an occupational certlficatB 
or degree • 

2t Unnecessary duplication, of prior basic-level 
occupational, au^' genefal education coursewoi^* 

3* Absence of identified or required compel- 

tencies, required for attainment of occupational 
proficiency • 

4e Scheduling of classes which restrict or 
preclude access for working, commuting 
students • 

5« Overlap and duplication of occupational 

program offerings of comprehensive secondary 
schools and area vocational centers/ and 
community colleges. J " 

6# Minimal or noneKls'tent proficiency testing 
options for authenticating previous work * 
experience or formal instruction in a chosen 
occupational specialty^ 

7« Absence of planning and scheduling coursework 
in a manner conducive to personalizing a 
program and allowing the individual student to 
take advantage of skills and competencies 
possessed upon entrance* 

8. Accumulated credit transfer problems for 
both occupational and general education 
components* 

. these identified problems faced by students are 
real and seem to result from obstacles within the 
organi2sation and administration of occupational 
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programs. While the exact precursor is often 
difficult to identify, an Illinois example' gives 
some indication of the- complex institutional 

obstacles. 

; .• • 

In Illinois, there is no mandated plan for 
coordinating secondary and postsecondary occupa- 
tional programs. Illinois" has more than "730 
comprehensive secondary, schools and 24 area 
secondary-vocational centers which offer occupational 
programs.^ The area centers serve approximately A6, 
of the 102 counties in the state. The community 
college system, with 38 districts and 47 campuses, 
serves geographic areas which include 96 percent of 
the state's population. However, a recent study 
of Illinois Public Junior Colleges^ conducted by the 
State Economic and Fiscal Commission concluded , 
that "the area secondary vocational centers and 
the junior college districts have no effective state- 
.wide and little local coordination of occupational 
training effortfs."^ Only- 12 of the 47 community 
college campu^s reported that they e-^en had repre- 
sentation on their area center's advisory committee. 

Multiple cases of program duplication between 

centers and community go11®8®^^®^® 
example, John A. Logan Community College offers pro- 
grams similar in nature to 10 of 12 occupational ' 
programs available at the Marion Area Vocational 



Walter M. Arnold Associates, Inc., "Examina- 
tions of Patterns of Career Training by Levels^^for 
Prdgram and 'Pbpulation -Duplication in Illinois' 
(Arlington Virginia : December 1972) , p . 12 . 

^IlUnois "Economic and Fiscal^pmmission. 
"Illinois Public Juiiior College System Program 
Review." (Springfield, Illinois t January 1973), 
33* 



Center 10 miles away. And, Lincoln Land Community 
College duplicates 11 of the 14 programs offered by 
the Area Vocational Center in the same town— 
Springfield , tlie state capital. 

Due to good funding and proportionately high- 
cost reimbursement from th^ state to area 
vocational centers, programs are frequently of rather 
high quality. When area vocational center graduates 
elect to .continue their education within a chosen 
occupation, they may find that the nearby community- 
college has little to offer in tlie way of actually 
improving skilli^ and raising the individual's com- . 
petency level. ^ 

Another obstacle perpetuated by the minimal 
coordination predicament revolves around the boncern 
for insuring high program quality through evaluation. 
Many community college occupational teiachers will 
informally recommend proficiency, with it^ full 
advantages for credit, to graduates of programs 
which they are -familiar with and hence favorably 
disposed. Ou' the other hand, those feeder programs 
about which they lack knowledge or have limited 
knowledge often "appear" suspect for their low 
quality. Since formal prof iciency tests are some- 
what foreign or in the early stages of development in 
many community colleges, the transferring student 
loses. 'Acquisition of costly time-consuming, credit, 
which should have been waived, is often require^* 

While much of the preceding discussion has 
focused on movement of occupational students from 
secondary to post secondary, programs, problems 
encountered in the community college to senior 
institution movement are similar , ^with one compli- 
cated exception. Very ,f ew baccalaureate-level 
programs exist for community college graduates of 
occupational programs. For such students, massive 
basic science retraining, combined with college or 
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tmiversity .liberal arts ind humanities requirements, 
frequently requires three years for the completion 
of upper division requirements. Flexible,, pccupa- 
tionallyoriented, student-centered, baccalaureate 
curricula which give full recognition of an Associate 
in Applied Science Degree as having met the lower, 
division requirements are conspicuously' absent in 
Illinois— with one exception.. 



Front Seat Opportunities , ' 

The rapid growth of occupationjal program enrol- 
lment slTt ffl~reyel~s^serve8~^s 

for improving student^ articulation in such programs . 
•In Illinois, flie occupational program enrollment in 
secondary sckools has risen froti 420,475 in 1970 to 
an eatimated 509,000 in 1973, an incrfeaae of 21 
percent. At the pQStsecondary leVel, occx^pcational 
enrollment has demonstrated an even more dramatic 
growth from 23, SbO^ students' in 1969 to over 53,800 in 
1972. This is an increase in excess of 128 percent. 
Combining these growth figures with the projections 
that approximately 30 percent of the 509,000 second- 
ary students and 15 percent of the 53,800 postsecon- 
dary occupational students will transfer immediately 
to the next level of formal education, the gross 
facts becotne almost as impressive as the ambitions 
and expectations of individual students.** 



Annmt DeaoripHve Report, My 1, 19?l->^. \ 
June 30, ,25 ?'2 (Springfield, Illinois i Division of . 
Vocational and TBchnical Education, February 1974) , 
p. 26. 

■ \ \ 

%ompendim of Enrollment data and Trends in „4 
Illinoia Pubtio Junior Colleges 1966-1972 • 
(Springfield, Illinois f Illinois Junior College 
Board, 1, Report 6, April 1973), p. 1-6. 
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One must be reminded that while such figures 
describe only one state, the pattern repeats itself > 
nationally.^ Public postsecondary occupational 
progr^ are currently enrolling more than a million 

? stu«§nts each .year nationwide. Proprietary school 
enrollments have ^Iso resjched an estimated one, 
million students. 9 The ejq>ress6d occupatiortal * 
orientation of a majority of q^r college and univer- 
sity students further 'reflects the impetus for 
r.elating education, regardless of level, to realistic 
Vgdals for improving eigplbydbility. 

■ * . ^ . . ,/ • 
Whei^ne understands that the American system . 
of education is an institutionalized societal re- 

o flection, it is predictable that conservation would 
characterize-the response 4:G_a .problem_such as*' 
articulation for occupational s^u^ents. It is not-, f 
surprising, an4 surely as American, that a rtumber 
of educational lone tangers, both individuals and 
institutions,, have begotten, a variety of educational 
actions attesting to the concept of educational 
stewardship for students. The ^result fias been 
improved vocational articulation, even if on. a . 
limited scale, Several of these activities are 
noteworthy. \ . ' . . 

1. statewide Coordinating Comdit for Voaationat 
Edudation- The State of Flq^rida has mandated 
that ea6h commu|iity college tli^rict establish 
a coordinating council to review ttie composite 
vocational program offerin|,s of secondary 
schools and^the community college for the 
purposes of recommending heeded programs, 

*t ■ . - 

• . . : , , • x' ■ 

Fred F. Harcleroad and C. T. Mplen,' Jr., 
•■'Education for New Careers," New ApproaoMs to 
Undergraduate Education (Washington r^H^.-^ American 
Association for Hlghe^ Education, October 1972), p. 12 
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, minimizing duplication, suggesting the , V 
• development of cooperative agreements, 
' developing a projected six-year plan, and 
insuring an "efficient, well coordixCated and 
comprehensive vocational education program, "•'•h 
: Council membership incllides the superintendent 
»and director of vocational . education of each 
school district as well as the presi4cn^ and" 
Qccupational dean from the comgiunity college. 
" One Would hope that such an approach to' 

cooperative .program planning would, ref ult in a > 
better un<^erstan<iiSg of the barriers to. arti- 
culation (existing b"etween occupational program 
levels. ; - . . . / s 

• - ' • • • V 

2. Voimtctry Areq Ptcmning Comail, In Illinois,-. 
' the school code authorizes joint agreements* 
which may be .developed between or among. com-' 
vprehensive secondary schools, secondary area r- 
^.c£itional centers, and community colleges. 
.Sciected district? have "aggressively forged . 
^ • productive joii^t relationships"-'--'- to foster 

cooperative program delivery and insure ' - " ^- - 
improved articulation between participating ^ 
institutions. For example, the Mid-Valley 
Area Vocational Center in Maple Park, Illinois, 
operates a variety of cooperative agreements 
with feeder high schools and employs an area 



^hualtev M. Arnold Associates, Inc., "A Study , 
"to Determine the Feasibility of Implementing Joint . 
Agreements for More Efficient Utilization df 
Secondary, Area Centers, and Post-Secondary Resources 
and Facilities" (Arlington^ Virginias September 
1973), p. 29. 

♦ t 
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advisory council made up of representatlves^of 
area high schools and community colleges In 
nearby districts « As .a result » there has been 
cooperative use of occupational education 
facilities, voluntary program articulation 
between participating ins^titutions, and the 
development of proficiency tests in several 
occupational specialties to insure^ minimal 
duplicatiojti to transferring occupational^/ 
students* In a similar mannert Lake Land 
« College ) a community college in Mattoon^ has 
initiated an Ar^a Planning Council made up of 
all district secondary^ schools* Cooperative 
development o£ compatible occupational programs 
and the establishment of proficiency placement 
into community college programs have been major 
activitf^s of the^ council* ^ 

Use of Standardized Profidieney Examinations, - 
While many community (Colleges and senior . 
Institutions ^prefer to deyelQp__and employ 
their own tests of proficiency for testing 
occupational kndwledge and competence > the ..' 
growing us'q of standardi:s^d proficiency tests 
should be noted. The new series 'bf competency 
tests resull^ing from the National Occupational 
Competency Assessment Project,' the College . 
Entrance Examination Board proficiency exiimln*> 
ations, and the Ohio State University voca- 
tional "competency examinations are bat -a few 
examples of validated pr^Hclency assessment 
instruments in use. These evaluation tools , 
make it possible iov a student to certify both 
acquired knowledge and- competency within a o , 
specific occupational area, whether .acquired" 
through work, experience, self-teachln|, or . 
formal classroom instruction. , 
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A." EvatUaUon ae a Cataty&t*. Three yeats ago 
tb^minois Divisipn, of Vocational aad 
.- Technical Education Initiated a statewide 
i aystem iav evaluating occupational programs 
in coinpreh«nsive high schools, area vocational 
centers, and community colleges. On?-slte 
visitation teams review a variety of factors 
"regarding the organization, administration, 
and delivery bf occupational programs. In each 
case an effort has-- been made to assess the ^ 
extent of articiJlation of occupatlonail programs 
among IriStltutipn's wi thill jthe institution's 
T service area.. The Composite Evaluation Report, 
' which summarized the findings of 116 institu-" 
, tional evaluations conducteji during the year-, 
1 v reported that a continuing need e:i^ists for 
^ improved efforts in "articulation at^d coor- 

dination of occupational programs at sail 
levels . :Thelrepo^^t recommended that formal < 
~ ~ Icegidnal meer^^^^ conducted on a regijlar 
basis to develop more. ef|ect;*ve articulation 
efforts between institutions. 

5. litinois Oaattpatianat CuvHoutioti Project 

(lOeP). * Through support of the Xt. S. Office 
of Edi^9ation, two community college admliiistra- 
tors h4ve developed exhaustively comprehensive 
guides to assist administrators and f.eachers in 
planning, managing,, and evaiua'tltig occupational 
programs in secpndary schools and colleges. 
The content of the guides Covers detailed 
practical activities ^as well as step-by-step 
procedures for auch activities as "conducting 

^^Cotnpoeite Evaluation Report, for Oaoupatioytat 
Eduaation in the State qf ntinoia/Fieoat Xear im 
' (Springfield, Illinois t' Division of Vocational and 
technical Education, August 1973), p. 15. 
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a manpower supply and demand study,, writing 
student perfoVtnance objectives based upori 
Identifiable competencies, utilising an ' 
occupational advisory committee, and conduct-* 
Ing a student follow-up survey. "13 In essence, 
It is a very useful "cookbook** fO'' practical 
occupational program administration. 

The lOCP product is a series of five 
activity manuals covering occupational program 
identification, development, implementation, ^/ 
and evaluation and operation. The project— If: 
unique in several respects V First, by the 
manlier of presentation, xt motivates and 
encourages occupational educators either to 
use a "prefabricated" plan prescribed in the 
activity manuals or to "custom design" their 
own plan, for program management. The compre- 
hensive nature of the materials allows for 
elther^pptlqn original develop-* 

xdent of the lOCP project has been followed by 
tw6 years of in-service workshops to insttuct 
occupational program personnel in the use of 
the system. (More than 1,000 individuals 
throughout the state have participated in the 
17-hour workshop program.) Third, the project' 
and associated activity identi'fies both student 
and pifogram articulation as key criteria to be 
used in program assessment. This last point 
is further supported with guides for program ' 
coordination, cooperative program development, 
and broadly constituted advisory committees— 



A. Borgen and D. Davis, Management 
Stmtegies and Guidetines' for Using 1,0. CP. Manuals* 
(Sprltigfleld, Illinois! Division of Vocational and 
•Technical Education, 1971), p. 2. 
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.dll important concerns for Improving articu- 
lation between levels. 

Program Imovatione, Several ideas currently 
employed in the orjganization and delivery of 
occupational programs provide examples for 
:j.mprovlng articulation, either as a by- 
product of the improved communication which 
must exist to make the program work or because 
of direct intentf. For example, early admissions 
and~dudr enrollment prograpis necessitate a 
preplanned approach to articulation. Such 
programs can substjahtialiy red^ time and 
unnecessary duplication for students, yet they 
allow diversity in occupational programs at 
various levels; 

A recently developed bachelor of science 
degree in the School of Technical Careets at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbohdale, 
embodies thelntent of- insuring-good student — ^ 
articulation and has proven that many of the 
typical transfefc obstacles can be avoided. 
The degree program was designed for community 
college students coming from technical, 
occupational, or vocational programs and ' 
accommodates those who may have been "dead- 
ended" because of their previous educational , 
program. It is truly a personalized, student- 
centered program. The exact nature of an 
individual's program is determined by a 
committee of three advisors (who may represent 
business, industry, or governmental agencies 
as well as faculty), no specific course 
requirements exist, an^ students will nomally 
complete the program in two years or less, 
depending upon their backgrdund. It is a task- 
oriented program which makes provisions for 
accepting authenticated t^ork. Experience makes 
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use of Internships and yet retains a complement 
of liberal arts learning. 

The 1968 Voaationat Hduaation Arhendments and . 

^ Seotion 1208 State Cornmiesions, Much of the 
discussion In this paper has centered on 
exemplary activities and programs operating at 
the state, and local lev§l to Improve the 
articulation of occupational students. It Is 
clear that legislative activities iat the 

^national level hold potential for making Incen- 
tives .t;oward improved articulation a matter 
of public policy . Few Know the status^^^^:^^^ 
•'1202 Commission" in their respective states, ' 
largely because the guidelines, keep changing. 
Yet it is safe to suggest that the commissions, 
when -constituted or appointed, will have 
broad powers to encourage inter-institutional 
.cooperation and articulation of occupational 
programs between all postsecondary- institutions. 
As leadership is chosen, and as members are 
appointed, the cooperation and articulation 
values important for insuring mobility and 
access of students to multiple levels of occu- 
pational programs need hearing.' Articulate ' 
spokesmen for this area must make their 
expectations for improving education's service, 
to all individuals known. 

A related legislative ma,tter is the 
upcoming consideration for renewing the 1968 
Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 
19^. Within a "few months, hearings will 
begin on the review of the 1968 Amendments 
which expire in 1975. These amendments havh 
had a positive and amazing impact on the 
maintenance and development of occupational 
education in%ach state. Some suggest that 
they be renewed and continue as ist However,* 
the conspicuous absence of incentives in the 
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amendments to promote Improved cooperation or 
Insurance of better articulation has been 
somewhat self-defeating. In order to become 
efficient in the stewardship of resources 
going to occupational ed^^cation, to, avoid 
unnecessary duplication,' and to continually 
expand the variety of occupational programs 
available such incentives are essential. They 
need to be addressed in any type of such 
renewal legislation. „ . s> 

State Legislative Aation» A number of Illinois 
' community colleges and secondary schools have 
developed cooperative and contractual agree- 
ments. One of the greatest obstacles to these 
agreements arose from a landmark interpretation 
of the Illinois Junior College Act made by the 
State Attorney General's. off ice, ruling that 
"per capita costs" are to encompags total 
program .costs. As a result of the ruling, 
those community colleges which attempted to 
reach agreement with secondary schools to 
^pYovide occupational experienpes had to charge 
costs well above the, actual cost in the 
specitic unit of instruction. An amendment to 
the act of 1973 permits "agreements betfween 
school boards and Community college trustees 
for advanced vocational training of students 
at per capita costs or costs as determined by 
contractual agreements." The. iijtent of this 
legislation was to allow the community 
colleges, to provide introductory experiences 
for the high schools and to utilize existing 
occupational facilities located in the com- 
munity. . Thus the state has added its en- 
couragement anti has opened the way to minimize 
duplication '"of such facilities and make 
better uise of state monies. 
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Conclusion 

The responsibility for Insuring relatively 
smbothyUnobstructed movement of vocational students 
from secondary through senlor^-college levels lies 
primarily with practicing educators* While educa- 
. tional" policy-makers must begin to work more 
diligently to move vocational articulation §rdm a 
back-seat disturbance to a front--seat concern » it 
is the local program administrator: who has a 
professional responsibility to put students first* 
Improving the options for students, eliminating 
artificial barriers to program entry, and minimizing 
the amount of expensive, time-consuming ^.program 
duplication are important first steps. All are 
within the reach of those managing programs at the 
commiinity and senior-college level, and each is 
important to insuring useiful, accessible patterns 



for lifelong learning. 
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EVALUATION OF THE CONFERENCE 

Eugenia A» Baemldo . 
Graduate Assistant 
Department of Vocational Education 
- Penn State v 

I ■ 

■ ■ •■ . . '' 

The Fifth Annual Pennsylvania Conference on 
Postsecondary Occupational Education, with the basic 
theme of coordination and cooperation, was held on 
October *3 Wd 4, 1973. The objectives of the 
conference were: - 

1. To provide authoritative presentations on 
coordination and cooperation among and between 
Pennsylvania institutions which aire involved in 
occupational education. () 

2. To provide conferees with information that will 
better enable them to coordinate their efforts 
in the initiation or continuation of coopera- 

tlon v entures. ' 

3. To provide an oppoirtunity for educators who 
are concerned wl-ih-occupational education to 
exchange idas^ on cooperation and coordination 

" of efforts. , 

- ' ■ ' • 

4. To continue with a series of cooperative 
ventures between The Pennsylvania State 
University and other Pennsylva.riia institutions . 
which are directed toward making contributions 
to the overall improvement of occupational ' 
education. 

In an attempt to evaluate the extent to which 
the objecjiives were obtained, a questionnaire was 
developed and sent on October 29, 1973, to all 
participants except those affiliated with The 
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PennsY^Ivania State University. Out of 60 question- • 
naires sent, 45 were returned, a total of 75 percent. 
A follow-up letter was sent on November 19, 1973, to 
all 60 participants because the initial question- 
naires were uncoded to preserve anonymity. The 
return from the follow-up was three more question- 
naires, a total of 48 or 80 percent. (See 
Appendix D for copies of the introductor7 letter, 
questionnaire, and follow-up letter.) 

Results of the Questionnai re 

The results of question one (Which events 'did. . 
you attend? Please, check the boxes that apply,) ^ 
showed that the highest attendance \^as obtained at 
Jerome M. Ziegler's speech (94 percent). The lowest 
attendance was recorded at Donald B, Thomas's speech 
(83 percent). All percentages are reported in 
Tal?ie 8. 
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TABLE 8 

Attendance at Talks and Workshops 



talks & Workshops 



% Attendance 



Rank 



. Zlegler 


45 ' 


.94 


1 ■ 


• Burkett 


44 


92 


2, 


Minnis " 


42 - 


• 88 " 


... .3:" - 


Whitehead 


42 


88 


3 


Berrler 


41 


85 


5 


Notar " 


41 


85 


5 
5 


Olson 


41 


85 


Thomas 


.40 


83 


8 



Total number of c onferees ,> excluding those 
affiliated with PemTSTOet- — 
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The results bf question two (Iti what event did 
the greatest exohange of ideas and viewpoints on 
coordination and cooperation of secondary ahd post- 
secdndary educatjLon taHe place? Please check the 
box that applies.) showed that Berrier*8 presenta- 
tion caused the greatest exchange of ideas and view- 
points, while Olson's caused the least. The total 
results ate outlined iii- Table 9 . 
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TABLE 9 

Rating of Events by Exchsinge of Ideas 



J!iVeilLo 




5f Al*f*£mrl£mAO 










1 

X 


M"! nn 1 r 


ir 


23 


2 




10 










~ 01 




Thomas 


10 


21 


3 


Coffee Breaks 

<> 


9 


19 


6 


Vlhin^head 


9 


19 = 


6 


Zlegler 

> 


9 


19 


6 


Cash Bar - Social Hour 


8 


17 


9 


Meals 


7 


15 


10 


Olson 


6 . 


13 


11 



*N a Total^number of conferees^ excluding those 
affiliated with The Pennsylvania. State 
University, that indicated an exahctnge of 
ideas and *ii&itp6ititB per event.' 
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The results of question three (Rate all of the e| 
presentations of the conference on the degrc^e to 
which the theme "Secondary and Postsecondary 
Occu patlonAl Mitp.A t±caLL—X\oo^AitiAtioti and Cooperation" 



\ 
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was followed, using scaler 1 « very much; . 
2 «inuch; 3 » some; 4 •» little; 5 \s very little) are 
° ' suuanariased" in Table 10. " * •> » 



TABLE 10 



Itegree-'tTrWhlcirPresenta'tTons Followed the 
Theme of the Conference 



Presentation Degree 

" 

Berrier • 2.02 

Ziegler ' y 2.05 



Thomas 
Burkett^ 
Notar ^ 



2.42 
2.44 
2.58 



Whitehead 2.68 



Olson 



2.82 



Minnis 3^26 



^.^^ of que&tion fdur (Rate all the pre- 

sentations bh^e apiount'pf^ information provided tl?, . 

you, using the scale: 1 « very muchr 2 « much; 
3 « some; 4 » little; 5 » very little) are<?ypumrarijjed^ 
'in Table 11. . . 
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TABLE 11 

Anro^mtr^f-Informat/ion Provided/by Presentations 



Presentation . Amount of 

Information 



Ziegler 




2.09 


Ber^jier 


c 


2.25 


Whitehead 




2.25 


Thomas 




2.43 


Burkiett ^ 




2.55 


Mlnnis 

'J 




2.59 


No tar' 


J ' 


2.70 


Olson 




3.08 



The results of question five (Major papers "were 
presented by Thomas, Burkett, Notar>, Ziegler, Mirinis, 
Whitehead, Olson, and Berrier. Please give an- over- 
all rating to each of these papers uising the. scale: 
i » very good; 2 =« good; -3 « fair; 4 « poor; 5 f» 
very poor) are. summarized in Table 12.. 
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TABLE 12 
Overall Rating of Presentations 

<» . . • 

Paper* ~~-~-7 . -teing 



Vocational Education for* Of fenders 1.8a. 
j;Whitehead) ; 

Approaches~~ei5~StadEewicle Coordinati^an of o„ 

Secondary and Po^Btsecondarjt^GCupLational . 

' Education (Ziegler) > 1^92— 

The Feasibility of Credit Exchange Between 

AVTS and the "cpapiunity College (Berrier) 2,23 • 

The New Technical Institute Movement .in 

Pennsylvainia (ThoiJl^s) » 2.25 

Project^VAULT - What it is and Vfhat.it * ^ 

Does (Mlnn;Ls) • /'^^ 

tcoordination of Secondary and Postsecon^ary 
^ Vocational Programs (Burkett) 

The Role of ^e Community College President 
• - in Keeping Vocational Programs Viable 

(NotarO " ' 
^■Coordination of Secondary and ^Post secondary 
Vocational Progracjs: State of thie Art 
: in "Pennsylvania (Olson) ' 3.05 



2.47 



The results of question six (As participants In 
the Fifth Annual- Pefinsylvania Conference on Post- 
secondary Occupational Education jv we are aski.ig for 
your suggestions for possible topics for next year s 
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conference theme. In the checklist below, please 
indicate your two ^[first and second] most pi-eferre^ 
topics of interest. NOTE: If you have^uggestions 
other Whan those Uisted, please WBitV thenAn the ; 
space V)ro>^ded below^ ini number 5. . *. 

(0 l.\ Adult and Ct^ntinuing Education in Vocational 
\. Education ' 

( ) 2. \^ Administration and Secondary Postsecondary • ' 
\ Occupational Education ^ 

• \_ . ' . ' . ■ 
( ) 3, Relationships Between Counseling Programs 

and Oceupatiortal Education ' 

( ) 4 4.. Oben' University Concept for Vocational.* 

Education * . *• . / 



are presente^d 13. To tabulate the preferred 

theme for ne^t year'sr-cpnference, it i^as nepessary to" 
ajssign a numerical value^tpil^the responses. It: Was 
decided, to assign to each firtt^ ^choice, a value of 4; ' 
to each secortfl^choide, a value of 2; and to tHose 
cases where ^two tppics were chosen but no preference 
ip^as indicated j a value of 3 was assigned, 
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TABLE 13 

Rating oif .Possible topics for 1974 Conference Theiffe 



Topics 



Hac.ing 



Numerical 

Value 
Obtained 



• Aiult and Continuing Education it) Vocational 

Education^ ^ _ 
TSdmini^tiratiin of Secondaxry and Ppstseco^dary 

•Occupational Education 
Qpen University Concept for. Vocational 
Education 

Relationship Between Counseling 

Programs ^nd Occupational Education 

Marketing Occupational Educdtlo%^_^ "—r" 

VocattimaUEdueatiott^r^Tie'PMprieta^^ 
^ ' ^Schools.* What Can We Learn From Them? 
Funding (Should have someone to recap xurrent 

funds that are available)^ 
Occupational Educ^tionr-Martpower Needs Ve^rsus 

Studenft Interests Controllingjactors 

in Curriculum. Development 

Admitiistration and Pf^nning'of Secondary 
and Postsecondary Oocupational Educatiotf^ 

Adult and Continuing Education in Vocational 
Education and Its Relationship with J 
Approved Postsecondary Programs in the ^ 
Vo<ptional and Technical Areas 

Legis atlve Interest in aftd Concerns ab(^t 
Oc upatidnal Education - / 

Open College Concept for. Vocational Education 

Postsecondary Occupational Education - Keeping 
It Cui^rent . 

Projecting Manpower and Training «eedr in 
Postsecondary Occupational Programs 

Special Intensive Programs in Preparing 
Behavioral Objectives 



81 
Ti 
44 
3^8 



9 
9 

9 



2^ 
2 ' 
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' Total Head Count at Each Presentation 

A Head count at the beginning and en^ of each 
talk and workshop , including those participants 
affiliated With Penn State, indicated- that the tal^ 
. of Donald Bv Thomas had the highest attendance— 73 
participants. The lowest attendance was recorded 'at 
the talk of David G. Mlnnls— 47 participants. All ' 
results from the head count can be found in Table ^.4. 

I 

TABLE 14 

Attendance at Talks and Workshops by Head Count 



Talks and Workshops N* N** Rank 



' Thomas 


73 


73 


1. 


Zlegler 


70 


70 


2 


Notar 


69 


72 


3 


Olson 


69,. 


64 


3 


Burke^t ; 

< 


68 


69 


5 


Whitehead 


61 


61 


6 


Berrier v > 

* * 


57 


59 


7 


Minnis 


44 . 


47 


8 



e • , 

*N « Total number of conferees, including those affil- 
iated with Penn State at the beginning of each 
talk or workshop. 

**N « Total^number of conferees. Including those, 
affiliated with Penn State at the end of each 
talk or workshop.'^ 

V 

\ 
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' Conclusions 

The average attendance (excluding, those affilia- 
ted with Penn State) throughout the entire conference 
was 88 percent of all registrants. The highest 
attendance was 94 percent; the lowest, 83 percent. 

In each event of the conference, an average of 
. - 20 percent of the participants exchanged Ideas and 
viewpoints on coordination and cooperation ^f 
secondary and postsecondary education. The event' 
which provoked the least exchange of ideas and view- 
points involved 13 percent of the conferees; the one 
' that provoked the greatest exchange of ideas and 
viewpoints involved 33 percent of the conferees. 

On the average .,(2 .53 ranking, with 1 ranked 
' highest) , the presentations followed the theme of 
the corffereiice. Rankings ranged from 2.02 to 3.26. 

The average amount of information provided by 
the presentations rated 2. 4 J on the scale. Rankings 
ranged from 2.09 to 3.08. ^ 

Presentations rated 2.33 overall with a range 
from 1.88 to 3.05. 

The topic for next year's conference will be 
"Adult and Continuing Education in Vocational 
Education." This topic received the highest 
numerical value (81) among possible topics. 

Based on the results of the questionnaire, it 
is fair to conclude that the Fifth Annual 
Pennsylvania Conference on Postseconda^ry Occupational 
Education appeared to have achieved its objectives. 
Finally, we want to thank all participants for their 
^ cooperation in the evaluation of the conference. 
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APPENDIX A 

The Pennsylvania State University 



I NlVhKsnV PARK. i^tSNSVtS ANIA m)i 



Dvp^irtinettl of 




NovetRbot 5, 1973 



Dear AVtS Directors 



As you may knovi thft Fifth Annual Pennsylvania Conference on Post** 
secondary Occupational Education was held about a nonth ago* The 
major theme of that event dealt with cooparation aiid coordination 
between secondary and postaecondary vocational institutions in the 
Commonwealth! It was decided to make inquiries of the many educational 
institutions in the Commonwealth ns to the kinds of cooperative efforts 
relative to vocational programs..and sttuicnta in which they may be 
involved • 

Enclosed is a short questionnaire! the results, of which will provide 
us with the kind of information we need to complete this. assessment 
on^a statewide basis* Would you be kind enough to take a few tsinntes 
to respond? When the study is cpmpletedj we will nhare the results^ 
with you« as ye'' have done, with other t*paearch-aurvey efforts in the 
^astt You may rest assured *that you and your school will be provided 
with complete privacy in the publishing of the results* 

thanks again for your invaluable assistance* Best wishes* 

Sincerely I ^ . 



Angelo C* Gillie I Sr* 
Professot and Chairman 
Graduate Studies and Kesearoh 

ACO/rzm 

Enclosures * 



Queationnaire on Joint Programs and Faculty Sharing Among 
Proprietary Schools/ Community ColUgeSi Area Vocational** 
Technical Schobld and Other Educational Institutions 



Institution t . .^^ , '. ■ . .- - - - -■ 

Address t ' . , - _. , » „ - ^- 

Telephone Number j , , _ . . . . . - . , , - , . . •■ ■- . -. . »u 

> • 

Chief Administrative Officers 

Nome Title 

Respondent (if different): , , , . . - . , ' 

Name Title 

Do you have any Joint programs with' other institutions: Yes ^ ,.. r - 

If yes, please complete the followingt 

Pro g ram Cooperating Institution Enrollment 



Which institution initiated each of the projects? (£f Joint venture, please indicate)i 
Institution Program ' . Vear 

. f -r 1 r ^ ^ ^ 

,-■ , , . , -I , II ,.„' n --■ VT— -t r-^ 



What facilities are shared? Check thii appropriate ones. 

(a) Classroom 
^ ^ (o) Lob^rrtt-nties « Shops 

<c) Assembly Arias 
(d) Work Practicum/Internship 
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"2- 



7* Adtti88ioh» criteria used; 
High School Diploma: Yes^ 



I. 



No 



Aptitude or Achievement Tests: Yes No 

Other Teats: Yes No, Please specify: 



8« Number of instructional personnel involved in each joint program: 
Joint Prof^ram Number 



9, Do you currently, have any programs In the planning stages? Yes^ No^ 

vxease indicate programs an'f institutions. 



Joint Program 



Coopef at inj f ^ Institut ion 



10/ Do your graduates receive credit toward the associate degree or the baccalaureate 
degree for Joint programs completed in your institutions? Yes, . No..,. 



Credit Awarded by 



Joint Program 



11. Additional CofOAents. 
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APPENDIX B 

H^LOTBRS OF INVITATION 
' ^ TO CONFERENCE ' 



The Pennsylvania State University 

, Ui t fIXMIU KS Hl'IIUISO / 
' I MVtkSnV I'SRK: HN'^SVIA'ANIA ' '■ 



VtHMlltin:il F.iliivMtitMi 
.Nic.1 iulvHU 



August » 1973 



D^ar Colleague t 

The Fifth Annual Pennsylvania Conference on Postaetondary Occupational 
Education will be held on October 3 and A. the event will take place 
on the University Park Campus of The Pennsylvania State University. 
The theme this year is "Secondary and Poatsecondary Occupational 
Education: CnftrHlnatlon and Cooperation." The full partlcuJiard are 
provided In the attached tentative agenda. 

We hope that one qr nore persons Itom your Institution ^*ill bo able 
to participate in this conference. 

Should you plan to attend* please fill out the advance registration 
form ant send It with your registration fee to the address Indicated. 
Please^feel free to contact me If you have any questions*- 

Sincerely* • 



Angalo G. Olllle* Sr. 
Professor and chairman 
Graduate Studies and Restiarch 

ACG/r«m 

Enclosurea 




THfi PUNNSYIAANIA STATK UNIVERSITY 

/.! >U ^t'- LOli- AIlDS 
t ji •Aim Ks i» II niN«. 

isix'iKsiis i'\KK risssSMNSfv w^vi: 

!)k'|MrtltKMI) i>f . ' ' 
4Ktilhni.ll \ (illk'.ltKMI 

\ft » i -Hit . • ■ \ 



September 21,' 1973 



' Dear CoUeaguet 

The program for the Fifth Annual Pennsylvania Conferen^ie on Post-* 
^ secondary Occupational Education has been slightly revised and a 
copy is enclosed. Also included Is another advance registration 
form (which may be, used for one person). The registration fee of 
twenty-five dollars. does include the four meals. . 

We are looking forward to seeing you At the conference, Qest 
wishes, 

Sincerely, 



. < Angelo Gillie, Sr, . 
^ Professor and Chairman 

Graduate Studies and Research 

ACG/r2m 

. Enclosures - 
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APPENDIX C 

CONFERENCE EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE , 



Thu Punnsyi.vania Statu University 

COllKil ()» i on ATION 
/ . • . :»M HSMtllKN »U UI)lS(t 



/ ncpiirtineni Of 
Vtviitioiwl FtUitahon 




October 29 » 1973 



Dear Conference Partlclpantt 



One of the final concerns we have relative to the Fifth Annual 
Pennaylvania Conference on.Poataecondary Occupational Education la 
the extent to vhlch the conference achieved Its objectives. We. are 
asking eve^y person registered at this event to respond to the items 
listed in the following pages « 

Enclosed is a short conference evaluation form. Your answer for eSch 
question should be made as indicated/ If you have any additional 
coBtmentSi please feel free to write them on the reverse side of either 
page of the questionnaire. Please return the questionnaire in the 
enclosed aelf-addressedi pre„-*pai^ envelope. 

Your assistance and suggestions will certainly help us in .planning .fox 
future conferences. The results of the evaluation will also be 
included in the forthcoming monograph, thank you f^r your cooperation. 

, Sincerely, 



Angelo C. Gillie, Sr. 
IProfessor and Chairman 
Graduate Studies and Research 

ACc/rzm ^ 

Enclosures 
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Major papers were pre* 
sented by Thomas » Burkett, 
Notar> Ziegler, M1nn1s» 
Whiteheads Olson,, and 
er rl o r, Pl o as e-^ive-an — 
overall rating to each of 
these papers using the 
scale; 'l « ver^ goods 
,2 « good; 3 « fair; 4 » 
poor; 5 » very poor. 
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As participants In the Fifth Annual Pennsylvania Conference on Post»Seconddry OccMpa* 
tlonal Education, we are asking for your ^uggejitlons for possible topics for next 
year's conference theme. In the checklist below» please Indicate. your tWo (first and 
second) most preferred topics of Interest. NOTE: 'If you have. suggestions other than 
those listed please write ^hem In the space provided. below In number 5. 

( ) 1. Adult and Continuing £ducat1on.'ln Vocational Education 

{ ) 2. Administration of Secondary and Post'^SecoHdary Occupational Education 

( ) • 3. Relationship Between Counseling Programs and Occupational Education 

( ) 4. Open University Concept for Vocational Education 

() 5. • . ^ _ 
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TALKS AND WORKSHOPS 



The New Technical Institute 
Movement In Pennsylvania 
(Thomas) ° 



ijoor^ll nation of Secondary 
ind Post-Secondary Voca- 
tional Programs (Bui^'kett) 



the President's Role In 
keeping Conimunlty College 
Vocational Programs Viable 
'(Kotar) 



Approaches to Statewide 
Coordination of Secondary 
and Post* Secondary Occupa- 
tional ^duc^tlon (Ztegler) 



Vault • What It Is and What 
It Does (M1nn1s)< 



Vocational Education for 
Offenders (Whitehead) 



V * 

x: >ii 

SI r- a. 



£ $ »M fl^ 

'r- o c a. 

C7> > _ O 

G U fx. 

o^-o o a)^• Q. 

^ (O t U 
TJ l/» .V» f-» M 
-O 0) 0 Q. 
•M •r^ -O K 

e k. c IS o 

*f* »0 -M A 

> o 

^ C >)C 0) 
0) O L. O £ 

C O U U 

u a a> 

O 0) T) £ 

a 4> u 
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p II 
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.2 • 

t*J r— >» 
(It «OCO &- 
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Q 0) U II 

5^ 



ii 



in 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



12 3 4 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



C ^ x: 

O'^ CM -M 



C C 1/1 3 II 

O 3 ^ ^ 
CX 0 0) 01*^ 



(O 0) -o 



0) > 

S q s 3 y " 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 .5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Coordination of Secondary 
and Post«>S^condary Voca-* 
tlonal Programs: State of 
the Art In Pennsylvania 
(Olson) 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



The Feasibility of Credit 
•ExChangfifAetween Area Voca 
tlonal Schools and the 
Cofiwuhtty Colleges (Berrler; 



1 2 3 4 6 



1 2 3 4 5 



Coffee Breaks 



Heals 



.Cash Bar Social Hour 
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APP^DIX D 



^l^PERENCE mm AND SPEAKERS 

''>1FTH ANNUAL PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE' 
. ON POST^ECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



oc«i>« 3|^4r»n-- BEST COPY flvJn sRip 



THEME: Secondary and Postsecondary Occupational Education: 
Coordination and Cooperation 



CONFERENCE DIRECTOR: Dr. Angelo C. Gillie. 

Professor of Vocational Education 
and Associate 

The Center for the Studs'* of Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 



PLACE: J. Orvis Keller Conference Center 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 



SPONSORED BY: The Center for the Study, of Higher Education and 
the Department of Vocational Education of 
The Pennsylvania State University, and the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 



PROGRAM 



/ 



Wednesday, October 3, 1973 
IliOO a.m. 



12:00 noon 



REGISTRATION - Lobby,' K ler aniXding 
LUNCH «• Multipurpose Roomi Ground .Floor , Keiier Building 
CHAIRMEN: 



•/• 



, WELCOME! 



SPEAKER: 
(Room 312-14) 



TOPIC t 



DR. T. DEAN WITHER 
Chief ^ ■'■ 
Special Emphasis Program Sections 
Pennsylvania Department of Education'' 

MR, ROBERT L. SHEPPARO 
Advisor 

Division of-Tw9r^ar Programs 
Bureau of Academic'^BeYvtces 
Pennsylvania Department of Educa^tion 

DR, G, LESTER ANDERSON ' " 

Acting Dean 

College of Education 

the Pennsylvania State'^University 

MR, DONALD B, THOMAS 

Director of Research Curriculum 

and Development ^ 
Johnstown Area Vocational 

Technical School 

•'THE NEW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE MOVEMENT 
IN PENNSYLVANIA" 



1:30 p.m. SESSION I - Room 312-14, Keller Building 

CHAIRMAN: DR. RUTHERFORD E. I.OCKETTE * 
Chairman ^ 
Vocational Teacher Education 
* • University of Pittsburgh 



SPEAKER: MR. LOWELL A. BURKETT 
Executive Director 
Atnerican Vocational Association 
Washington, D. <C. 

TOPIC: ••COORDINATION OF SECONDARY /iND 

P03TSEG0NDARY VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS'* 



2:30 



,COFFBE BREAK ^ Multipurpose Room 
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Wednesday, October 3 (continued) 

. ■ > 

3jOp p.m. SESSION II -,Room 312-lA 



5i30 



CHAIRMAN J MR. DONALD H. DICKEY = 
Director" \ 
Crawford County Area Vocational 
Technical Schoc^l 

PRESENTER: DR." ERNEST NOTAR \ 

u, Pfresident \ ' ^ 

Niagara County Coikunity Ciallege 
Sanbovrn, New York \ 

' TOPIC: "THE ROLE. OF THE Cbl^ITY COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT IN KEEPING VOCATIONAL 
. PROGRAMS VIABLE" \ - 

CASH BAR - SOCIAL HOUR - Nittany Lion Inn 

Fireside ^Lounge 



6:30 
8:00 



DINNER - Nittany Lion Inn, Penn St^te Room 

HOST: DR» JOHN W. STRUCK l 

. State Dfifector of ■ Vocational Education 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 

• ' PRESENTER: DR. JEROME M. ZIEGLER \ 

Commissioner for Hlgheii Education 
Pennsylvania Department! of Education 

TOPIC: "APPROACHES t6"STATEWTDE 

COORDIMATION OF SECONDARY AND . 
POSTSECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION". 



8fl5 
9:15 



SESSION III - Room 312-lA 

CHAIRMAN: DR. HAROLD W, PERKINS 
Director 
Berks. Campus . 

The Pennsylvania State Uni\(ersity 

PRESENTERt MR. DAVID G. MINNIS 
Assistant Director 
Federal' Educational Project 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 

TOPIC: "PROJECT VAULT - WJIAT IT IS 
md WttAr IT DOES" 




t)ctober i> 1973 



BREAKFAST -^ Nittrfny/Lion Inn, Pein State Room i . 

CHAIRMAN: MR, LOUIS A. DIHASI 

Director ......... 

Penn Technical Institute 
iPittsburgh, Pennsylvania , 

SPEAKER: . MR. CHARLES 0. WHITEHEAD 

Director ^ ^ 
State Technical Institute at Memphis 

TOPIC: "VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
OFFENDERS" 

■* ' 

SESSION^ IV - Room 312-14 
^ . «» ' 
CHAIRMAN: DR. CALyiN J. COTRELL 
Chairman 

Division of Vocational Eduradon 
Temple University 

PRESENTER: DR. RICHARD OLSON - . 

Assistant Professdr. ^ 
SUN\ College at Buffalo , 

TOPIC: "COORDINATION OF SECONDARY AND 

POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS t 
STATE OF THE ART IN PENNSYLVANIA" 

PANELISTS: Northampton County Career Planning Counc:>.l: 
MR. FRANK E. ENSMINGER 
' , Coordinator of Career Program Planning 

Northampton County Community College 

dentral Westmoreland County Council 

on Higher Education: 
DR. CLAUDE L. GATES 
Dean of Faculty. ... | 
Westmoreland County Comunlty/ College . 

Beaver County Coundil on Higher Education: 
. DR. DONALD HAGEN ■ / 

Vice-President for Academic Affairs 
' Community College of Beaver County 

Delaware County Consortium: 
MR. JOHN C. VAIRO", / , / 
Director ^ : 

,^ Delaware Campus 

^ _-~--^TheT>ennsylvanid Sta^ University 

COFFEE BREAK - Multipurpose Room 
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Thursday, October 4 (continued) 

10:30 a.m. .SESSION V - Room 312-14 

CHAIRMAN; DR. DONALD HAGEN 

Vice-President, for Academic Affairs 
Community. College of Beaver 'County 

PRESENTERS DR. JOHN G. BERRIER 
President . 

' Lehigh County Community College 

TOPICS ^"THE FEASIBILITY OF CREDIT EXCHANGE 

BETWEEN AVTS AND THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE*' 



1X5 45 LUNCH - Multipurpose Room 

DR. T. DEAN 

MR. ROBERT L. SHEPPARD 



tfi • . CHAIRMAN s DR. T. DEAN^WITMER 



|& PRESENTERS DR. ANGELO C. GILLIE, SR* / ^. 

1^^' Professor and Chairman 

Graduate Studies and Research 
Department of Vocational Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

• TOPIC: "SUMMARY" 

1:15 p.m. ApJOURNMENT^ , ; 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE: FIFTH ANNUAL 
PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE ON 
POSTSECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



AnVtSORY COMMITTEE "VV 

Co-Chairmen 

T. Dean Witmer. Chief , special En>pha,is Pro^^^^^ ^ 

Education, Box 911, Harrisburg, Pa. 17126 
Robert L. Sheppa,d, Advisor, Division of Two-Vear Programs, Department of ^ 

Education, fiox 911. Harrisburg, Pa. 17126 , 

• 

Members . / 

Donald DiCey. Director of Vocational Kducation, Crawford County AV.S, ^ 

860 Thurston Road, Meadvllle. Pa. 16335 
jame. Odum, ^'iucational Services, ttarrisburg Area Co^^^ College, 

3300 Cameron Street Road, Harrisburg* fa. i/nu 
Joseph 3. Vallone. Director. Upper BucU, AVtS. Star Route. PerUasie. Pa. 18944 

• R. Rudy PileU. McKeesport Campus, the Pennsyh-ania State University. 
University Drive. McKeesport. Pa. 15132 
Boyd E. Lehman. Greater Johnstown AVTS. 445 Schoolhouse Road. Johnstown. 

""Z^n Kifer. Greater Johnstown Road. 445 SchoolhoUse Road. Johnstow... Pa. 
Donald Thomas. Greater Johnstown AVTS. 445 Schoolhouse Road. Johnstown, 
Pa. 15904 

'-Roben Poirier. Allegheny riLfES.'pillsh?"'' 
250 Lebanon School Roid, West MiffUn. ra. 



m?XSlBKED PARTICIPANTS (jOPV^AVMlABli 

'nm mm pennsvlvania conference on postsecoWrW 

©(iCUPATXONAL EDUCATION 
. . October 3-4, 1973 ' o 



REGISTRAnpN IIST , . . 



BACON, John W. 

Dean, Technical Arts 

Butler County Community CoXlege ^ 

Sutler, Pennsylvania- 16001 

BERRIER, John G. 
/President 

tehigh County Conuftunity College 
2370 Main Street 

Schnecksville, Pennsylvania 18078 



BIOOM, H, 
Coordinator 

East Montgomery County Vo-Tech 
175 Turwood Road 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 19090 

BURXAK, John 
Supervisor * 
Admiral P^ary Vo-Toch School 
Box 96 

Ebensburg, Pennsylvania 15931 

^CAMPBELL, Gary Hamilton 
Coordinat^t 

tana Co. AVTS - Mount Joy 
Mount Joy, Pennsylvania 17552 

CONNOR, William 

Bean of Car. & Con » Ed. 

Northampton County Area Community College 

3S35 Green Pond Road • 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvaifi^a 18017 

COOKE, Thomas C. 

Vice President {or Academic Affairs 

Spring Garden College 

102 E. Mermaid Lane 

Chastnut Hill, Pennsylvania 19118. 

COSTELLO, William P. 
Professor 

Harcutt Junior College 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 10010 



CROCHUNIS, Robert 

Division Chairman ' • 

Harrisburg Area Community College 
3300 Cameron Street Road • 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17110 

DICKEY, Donald H. . 
Vocatic.ial Director 
Crawford County Vo Tech 
860 Thurston Road 
Meadv. Lie, Pennsylvania 16335 

DIMASX, touis 

Director . <. 

Penn Technical Institute 

5440 Penn Aveniie 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15206 

. DONALD, D. James 
Chairman 

National Api^lied Science House 
Delaware County Community College 
Media, Pennsylvania 19063 < 

EL t SON, George W. 
V Dean of Instruction 
Lehigh County Community College ^ 
2370 Main Street 

Schn^scksville, Pennsylvania 18078 

ENSMINGER, Prank E. ' 

Coordinator, Career Program 

Northampton County Area Community College 

3835 Green Pond Road 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18017 

PAHNESTOCK, Charles R;' 
Administratis^ Assistant to Vice Pres. 



Harrisburcj Arei^, Community College 
3300 Cameron Street Road 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17110 

P^ENEY, Thomas C, Ji\. 
Associate Dean for Academic Affairs 
Montgdmety\ County Cottununlty College 
340 DeKalb\Pike 

Blue Bell, Pennsylvania 19422 
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PENTON, Robert W. . 
Supervisor of Progtam 
Delaware County Vo<**Tech School 
State Building, 6th & Olive Streets 
M^dla, Pennsylvania 19063 ' 

PERRI^ Eugene C. 

Departioent Chairman 

Bucks County Community College 

Swamp Road 

Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940 

GERHART, G.' Brlnt9n 
Consul, Voc. Education 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
116 Executive House 
Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

HAGEK, Donald L. 

V. P. for Academic Affa.-^rs 

Community College of Beaver County 

Center Grange Road 

Monaca, P^nnsylvlhla 15066 

ItALl, Glenn L. 
Dean of Academic Affairs 
Bucks County Community College 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940 

HARRIS, Donald E. 
Director of Education 
Williamson School 
Media, Pennsylvania 19063 

HERR, Carl E. 
Consultant 

Department of Education 
Box 911 , 

Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 17036 

JACOBY, Robert 
Vocational Education 
PeniisyXvania Department of Education 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

JAPPE, Sydney M. 
Program Voc. Ed/ 
Department of ^Education 
Ailentown, Pefinsylvania 18104 

JAKUBOWSKI, Edwin. 

Assistant Director 

Schdol District of the City of Erie 

IDll Peach Street 

Erie, Pennsylvania 16501 



KERN, E, Jerome 
Advisor, Two-Year Programs 
Bureau of Academic Programs 
Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

KtPER, Robert U. 
Administrative Director 
Greater Johnstown Area Vo-Tech 
445 Schoolhouse Road 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania^ 15904 

KISTLER, James R. 
. Adult Program Supervisor 
Lehigh County Vo-Tech School 
2300 Main Street 

Schnecksville, Pennsylvania 18078 

KNOEBEL, Robert M. ! ^ 
Executive Secretary 
CoramlsslWr for Commanlty Colleges 
232 North Secpnd Street 
Harrisbupg J, Pennsylvania 17x61 

KRAFT, Charles J. 
Assistant Dean'^ 

Westmoreland County Community College 
Armbrust 'Road . 
Youngwood, Pennsylvania 15697 

LOMMOCK, Richard 'N. . ' 

Research Associate 
Admiral Peary Area Vo«Tech 
Box 96 ' 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania ' 15931 

' MACALUSO, Thomas 

Associate Dean for Inst* Pl« 
Delaware County Community College 
Media, Pennsylvania 19063 

Mccracken, John w. 

Placement Director 

Crawford County Vo-Tech School 

860 Thruftton Road 

Meadvllle, Pennsylvania 16335 

McDowell, Richard W. ' 
, Ex^cutlve^Dean 
Community College of Allegheny County 
595 Beatty Rojad 
' Monroeville> Pennsylvania 15146 
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nmis, David G. 

AsrtletAttt Director 
Federal Education Projects Center 
752 Garden Street ^ * 

Meadville, Pennsylvania 16335 

MX&RS/ Byron E. 

Associate Dean Tisch. Car. Prog, 
tuzerhe County Contmunity College 
19-21 North River Street 
Wilkes«*Barre» Pennsylvania 18711 

PItZONKA, Walter'' 
Coordinator Vo-Tech Ed, 
iucks County technical School 
Wistar Road 

Fairies^ Hills, Pennsylvania 19D30 

POIRIBR,^ Robert J. 

Director Coosa. Services 

CofUBunity College of Allegheny County 

250 Lebanon School Road ' 

tfest Mifflin, P,ennsylvania .15122 

ROMAN. Albert d 

Director of V.ocation^l Education 

Mon Valley AVTS 

Guttman Boulevard 

Charleroi, Pennsylvania 15022 

SAliONY, Janes H. 
Acadeioic Dean. 

Mount Aloysius Junior College 
William Penn Highway 
Cresson, Pennsylvani.a 16630 

SCUZECK, Ceorge A* ' 
Adainisttative Assistant 
Reading Muhlenberg AVTS 
Spring Valley and Bllnar Road 
Box 3068 

Reading, Pennsylvania 196i04 i 
SCHWEIZER, John 

Chairttan, Departnent of Sec. Science 
Bucks County CotnttUnit'y College 
Swamp Road 

Newtown, Pennsylvania 1S9A0 

SBDDON, Robert 

Assistant Academic Dean 

Community College of Allegheny County 

595 Beatty Road 

Monroe ville, Pennsylvania 15146 
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SBXtBR, Gerald \ 
Coordinator ^ ' 

tebanon County Area Vo»Tech School • 
833 Metro' Drive / 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 17042 

SHEPPARD,' Robert li, 
Advisor, Two«Yecr Program 
Bureau of Academic Programs 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

SILKhAN, William R. 

Director of Vocational Edui^ation 

Erie County Vo-Tech School 

8500 Olive Road 

Erie, Pennsylvania 16509 

SKINNER, Richard C. 
Assistant Dean for Car. Prog.' 
Bucks County Community College * 
Swamp Road 

Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940 
SNYDER, Lamar J. 

Coordinator Vocational Education 
Carbon County Area Vo-Tech 
13th Street 

Jim Thorpe, Pennsylvania 18229 

STRUCK, John W. * 
State. Director <n 
Department of EdCication 
Box 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

THOMAS, Donald B. 
Res. d Curr. Development 
Greater Johnstown Area Vo-Tech 
445 Schoolhpuse Road 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 15904 

THRANE, William J. 

Director ' * 

Spring Garden College 

102 E. Mermaid Lane 

Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 19118 

TULE, James 0. 
Ditector 

Montgomery County Vo-tech Education 

6198 Butler Pike 

BjLue Bell, Pennsylvania 19422 
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TWEAROYi John 
Director of Education / 
Institute ot Computer Han* 
542 Penn Avenue 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 152,22 

VALtONEi Joseph John 
Director - AVTS 
Upper Bucks. County AVtS 
Star Route 

Perkasie> Pennsylvania 18944 

VOUCER> Ben 

Department Chairman 

Bucks County Community College 

Swamp Road 

Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940 ^ 



WITHER, T. Dean 

Chief Sp, Emphasis Program 

Department of Education 

Executive House , 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

WOLFE, Joseph F. 

Voc, Ed* Consultant 

Pennsylvania 

Diamond* Building ^ 

Ligonier, Pennsylvania 15658 

2IEGLBR, Jerome H* 
Conmias^ioner 6 Deputy Secretary 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Box .911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 



2EISS, Albert 

Coordinator of Adult Education 
Schuylkill County Areia Vo«*Tech School 
420 Centre Street 
Pottaville, Pennsylvcinia 17901 
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, PUBLiq UW 346 

^ ■ V AN ACT 

HB 1108 : . 

Atnendlng the act o£ March 10, 1949 (P*L. 30) , - entitled 
"An act relating to the public achbol system, 
including certain provisibns applicable as well to 
private and parochial schools; amending, revising, 
consolidating md changing the laws relatingr 
thereto,** further providing for the preparation, 
the submission of plans for the operation of' 
technical institute attendance areas. 

The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania hereby enacts as follows: 

Section 1. Section 1841, act of Harch 10 j 1949 
(P.t.30), known as the "Public School Code of 1949," 
amended August 14, 1963 (P. l; 1065), is amended to 
read: 

Section 1841. Area Vocational-Technical Schools ' 
and Technical Institutes Autholriased— -An area 

. VQcational-technical board may establish, maintaiti, 
conduct and operate schools, departments or classes 
to prepare for vocational industrial, vocational 
agricultural, vocational homemafcing, business and 
vocational distributive occupations, technical 
occupations, such as aides and assistants, in 
physical, biological, space and other sciences, 
mathematics, engineering, construction and design, 
computer programming and maintenance, and health 
occupations and for any other occupations requiring 

jvocatlonal or technical training and educatibh, to 
be known as "area vocational-technical schools," for 
the education of pupils, out-of-school youth and 
adults residing in the attendance area. 
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[In counties of the first ^nd second class, Van] An. 
area vocational** technical board or several area 
Vooational'^tedknioal boards jointly may provide^^r^ 
establish i [u school or] maintain, aonduat and 
operate , schools, departmnte., or o.laB.ees to be known 
as "technical institute" [.Such technic^ institute 
shall] to educate, tMn and offer post high school 
programs and courses of not more than two years* 
duration, which will prepare out-of-school youth and 
adults forgfii^tiateiicy in sub-profeselonal, technical) 
healtt),.««r€rvlce, busl^&cis, commercial^ meirchandising 
ami'^il.l^d occupations and for any other occupations 
/£or which technical trainlHg is helpful to an employ- 
er and increases students' Salifications for 
employment, _Technical.instime programs and "^^^ 
courses shall be coordinated wlUh those of f ered'lLn^ 
area vocational-technical schools to insure pro- 
gressive advancement of studentA Such institutes 
shall be organissed in accordance wiUi proposallf of 
[county boards, boards of public «Glticat ion, orf^ two 
or more] area'vooationat-teahniaal hbs](6s of/«chool 
directors, [jointly,] which are approveJ^by^he 
State Board for Vocational Education. , All technical 
institutes shall be established, operated and in all 
respects conform to standards prepared by the 
Department of [Public Instructipn] Education and 
adopted by the State Board for Vocational Education. 
Area vocational- technical schools, as approved' by 
the State Board for Vocational Education, may be 
organized as vocational-technical service centers in 
which pupils may enroll full-time or in which pupils 
enrolled in academic high school 9 may elect to aittend 
part-time. Technical institutes approved by the 
State Board for Vocational Educatlon-may"enrell"6uf=" 
of-school youth and adults full-time or part-time as 
the students may elect. 

APPROVED— The 28th day of December, A. D. 1972. 

MILTON J. SHAPP 
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The foregoing is a true and correct copy of Act of 
the General Assembly N(^ . , 346 . 



\ 



Seovetccty of the . Commonwealth 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION . 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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The Center for the Study of Higher Education 
was, established in January 1969 to study higher 
education as an area of scholarly inquiry and . 
research. Dr. 6. Lester Anderson, its directory is 
aided by a staff of twenty, including five full-time 
researchers, and a cadre of advaaiijed^ graduate ^stu- 
dents and supporting staff. 



The Center's studies are designed to be relevant 
not only to. the University .and the Cojmttonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, but also to colleges and universities, y 
throughout the nation. The immediate, focus o£ the 
iCenter's research falls , into the broad areas of 
governance, graduate and professional education, and 
occupational programs in two-year colleges. 
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Rese^ch reports, monograghs^_Aad-4M>s4^4onr-p^6^^ 
4-by-staff-Tfiembers of the Oenter can be 
Nobtained on a limited basis. Inquires should be 
addressed to the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, 101 Rackley Building, The Pennsylvania 
Statue University, University Park, Pennsylvania, 
1680 



SELECTED Publications available from the' 

CENTER FOljl THE STUDY ^F HIGHER EDUCATION 



Monographs 



Insights into Higher Education. ' Setedted Writings 
of CSHEi 1969-73, Vol, 11, Community College, and 
Post8eoondax>^'0aoupational Education, Winter 197.4. 

Insights into Higher^ Education: Selected Writings of 
CSHEs 1969-73, VoU I» Govemanoe^ Winter 1974. 

Anatomy of a Collective Bax>gaining Election in \^ 
Pennsylvania's- State-Omed Colleges , 'G. Gregory Lozier 
and Kenneth P. Mortimer, February 1974. 

Variability in Faculty Perception Of the Legitimacy 
of Decision Making at Nine Pennsylvania Institutions, 
David W. Leslie, November 1973. 

Humm Services Occupations in the Two-Year- College: 
A Handbook, Theodore E. Kitter and Martha B\|ms, 
May 1972. ' , , « 

Institutional' Self-Stiidy^ at The Pertnsylvania State \ 
University, Kenneth P. Mortimer and David W. Leslie i 
(eds.), December 1971*. ' , 

• *-'*■: 

Numbered Reports 




, StuderkKmd Vnions, 'Mil S ; "Bucklew,; July 1973,^ 
•^Report No. 22. 



mpensatoiy EduoaHon in Ti)}o-Year Colleges, 
iWnes'L. Morrison and Reynolds Ferrante, April, 1973, . 
;Beport No,. 21. 

.Pennsylvania's "State-Owned" Institutions: ^ Some ■ 
Dimensions of Degree Output, William Toombs and • 
Stephen D. Millman, February 1973, Report No. 20. 

The .Trend Toward Government Financing of Higher 
Education Through Students: .Can. the Market Model he 
, Applied? t Larry L. Leslie, January 1973i Report . 
No. 19. (Out of print.) 

ThJe Rationale for Various Plans for Funding American 
Higher Education, Larry L. Leslie, June 1972, 
Report No, 18. ^ 

Collective Bargaining: ImplicatianjB for Govem.an.cet 
Kenneth P, Mortimer and G. Gregory Lozier, July 1972, 
Report No. 17. 

Productivity: and the Academy: The Current Condition, 
WiJLliam Toombs, May 1972, Report No. 16. (0\it of 
print.) \ ' 

Exceptionat Graduate Admissions- at The Pennsylvania 
State University, Manuel G. Gunne and Larry L. Leslie* 
March 1972, Report No. 15. ^ i" 

The 04aHty of Graduate Studies: Pennsylvania and 
Selected States, Stephen D. Millman and William Toombs 
February 1972, Report No. • lA. . 

Reports 1-13 out of print . 



Co'pfetence Reports 

The Fourth Annual Pehnsyivccnia 'Cmferenoe on Post 
Seomiiary . OQcmpational EduddHon, Angelo C. Gillie, * 
August 197^. \ ' - , .. 

■ . • \ -. ■ 

Bibliographies , \ • , 

■Seleated Bibliography in. Higher Education , Septershev 
1969, Revised April 19/^2; 

" ■ ■ \ ■ ■ 

Occasional Papers \ 

Journals of Eduaati&n for- me Professions: A [■ 
Pvetiminary Study y PiXin kieff'er Bragg and G. Ltester, 
, Anderson, May 1974^ .\ - ' 

' ■ ^ 

Ralph t. Boy^rs in collabdration vitti' Robert IE. . 
Sweitzer , .Cdt leotive * Bargaining in Pennsylvania : 
A Sumdry of ColteoHve Bargaining Agreements, t .... 
August 1^73. . • 

llaond V. Ross, Comrmity College Teacher Preparation 
Programs in the V. A Bibtiography wihh Intro- 
,duatory.. Notes, August 1972. - . ■ - • 



